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The finest Shipping Department 
in the West 


That is not exaggeration, for in no plant will you find a more accu- 
rate, faster or smoother working Shipping Department. Under the 
competent supervision of our Mr. Turnroth it makes up and gets out 
orders in a manner that elicits real admiration. 


All mail orders are shipped the day they are received. An adequate 
reserve stock of all items enables us to do and guarantee this. 


Therefore, know that when you place no-matter-how-big an order 
for National Hardware, it will reach you “‘pronto’’ (which in Span- 
ish means quick). 


Garage Door Set No. 805 


Quality sticks out all over this door set. 
Every item in it is made with the detailed 
perfection always found on National 
Garage and Builders’ Hardware. In- 
stalled on a garage it swings the doors 
easily and quietly, without bind, jar or 
friction. When the doors are open it 
holds them tight against the walls out 
of the way of highly finished fenders. 
And every nut, bolt, and screw neces- 
sary to install it is furnished with the 


parts. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 


YOUR ORDER SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED 
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Conventions and Ethics 


EXT week the manufacturers and the jobbers of hardware will hold their 
annual conventions at Atlantic City, N. J. They will meet together and dis- 
cuss trade practices and the present high cost of distribution. 


This year the officers of the National Retail Hardware Association, and several 
prominent retailers will address the conventidns, and express their opinions about 
the causes and remedies for high distribution costs. 


What the retailers say to the manufacturers and the jobbers about their re- 
sponsibilities to the trade and to the public will carry additional weight because 
the retailer has always tried to improve himself before attempting to improve 
others. The retailer is conscious of his own short comings. 


The hardware merchant’s ethical code is worthy of re-reading, especially by the 
manufacturers and the jobbers who will attend the Atlantic City conventions. It 
reflects an integrity of character and a high idealism worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of the country. As such it deserves, especially at this time, the consideration 
of all branches of the hardware industry, and we therefore take pleasure in re-pub- 
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lishing it below. 


The Hardware Merchant’s Code of Cthics 


ACTING as a purchasing agent for his community, it 
is the hardware merchant’s function to keep informed 
of the merchandise essential to the convenience, comfort 
and resultful living of the people of such community, and 
to supply those needs intelligently and economically. 


E should maintain his position in the economic organ- 

ization by courteous and efficient service, reasonable 

prices and consistent integrity in his relations with those 
from whom he buys and those to whom he sells. 


E should place merchandise orders in good faith. No 
circumstance justifies ordering beyond anticipated 
needs, in the expectation of canceling, giving an order for 
immediate convenience without intention of actually own- 
ing the goods involved, or refusing to accept goods pur- 
chased by him and shipped to him in good faith. 


E should not return goods received on regular order 
without permission from the seller, and then only in 
accord with mutual understandings, nor should such per- 
mission be requested after the lapse of a reasonable time. 


PEDUCTION should never be made from an invoice 
to compensate for damages to, or loss of, merchan- 
dise in transit for which the shipper is not responsible. 


ANY shortage in shipment, or discrepancy between the 
shipment and order, should be immediately reported 
to the shipper. 


‘THE merchant’s obligations to those from whom he 
buys should always be paid according to sound busi- 
ness practice. In no case should any such be deferred 
without the creditor’s consent. 


ASH discounts should never be deducted after the 
discount date. 


PRICES quoted by sellers should not be divulged to 
other sellers, or misused in any other manner. 


‘THE hardware merchant should keep faith with his 
fellow hardware merchants and seek the public’s 
patronage only upon the basis of sound merchandising 
policies, truthful advertising, constructive salesmanship 
and efficient and faithful service. 


H£ should contribute his"full share ta the advancement 
of the retail hardware trade by cooperating in every 
way possible to raise its standards and make its service 
most efficient. 


IN his relationship with other merchants the hardware 
merchant should do as he would like to be done by, 
scrupulously avoiding any unfair or questionable act or 
practice, either to gain the favor of a manufacturer or 
wholesaler or to win the patronage of the public. 


H£ should exemplify the highest type of alert and 

active citizenship, having in mind that permanent 
success depends upon the measure with which he con- 
forms to the laws of state and nation, performs all duties 
of citizenship and helps to promote the public welfare. 
He should give his best judgment and effort to all move- 
ments affecting the common good and work for the ben- 
efit and progress of the community. 


Yd E should refuse the use of his name in the promotion 

of any questionable enterprise and use his influence to 
safeguard the people of his community against the ex- 
ploitation of unworthy causes or enterprises of doubtful 
consequence. 


THE hardware merchant should be a man of character, 
truthful in his relationships, just in his decisions, 
and fair in his conduct affecting his fellow men. He 
should recognize that the reward of enduring respect can 
be won by conscientious adherence to right. 
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By Saunders Norvell 
Chapter IT. (continued) 
I Get a Job 


T was our custom to go down in the cellar in the 
annex and bring up duplicate stock to the third 
floor, when we would open the cases and put the 

goods in stock. We used a hand truck to move the goods 
back from the cellar to the elevator in the rear. Down 
through the center of this cellar was a straight aisle 
on which extra boards had been nailed to make the 
trucking smooth. One day they brought us a new 
clerk by the name of Burns. We informed him that 
as he was a new man we would not ask him to pile 
the goods. All he would have to do would be to truck 
them from the elevator back to us and then return 
with the empty truck for more goods. Of course, it 
only took us a minute to stack the cases, and then we 
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‘Ye named this alley-way ‘Burns’ Race-Track’ ” 
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“The sponges had swollen and burst the case” 


sat down and waited for Burns to bring us more 
boxes, and for fear he would think that we were loafing 
we swore at him because he was too slow! We named 
this alley-way “Burns’ Race-Track.” 

One day will always be fixed in my mind, and that 
is the date of the assassination of President Garfield. 
I remember I was working in a warehouse next to 
our main building. A reel of barbed wire had just 
fallen off a pile and side-swiped me on the leg as it 
passed. I was sitting on a box—the hero of the occa- 
sion—having my bleeding leg bound up when one of 
the boys came in and called out, “It is reported that 
President Garfield has just been assassinated.” 


That Sponge Episode 


We carried sponges in stock. These sponges were 
thrown loose in a large wooden case immediately under 
the sidewalk. We boys filled the case full of dry 
sponges and even pressed them down so we could get 
more in. One Sunday it rained, and the rain leaked 
through over the sponge case. When we went to work 
on Monday morning we found the sponges had swollen 
and burst the case and were all over the front cellar. 
Mr. Niccolls when he saw this sight was very angry 
and made some pointed remarks about the dubs who 
did not know that sponges would swell. 

In those days I cultivated the gentle art of opening 
a case with a nail puller. I remember Ed Scheer could 
play a beautiful tune by whistling into the hole in 
the handle of a nail puller and working the rest of 
the instrument like a trombone. I also remember how 
I intelligently left a nail puller on the top of the 
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ladder, then forgot it and moved the ladder, with the 
result that I was knocked unconscious by the falling 
nail puller!’ When I came to I had a lump on my head, 
and Mr. Niccolls wanted to know if I didn’t have more 
sense than to leave such a thing on top of a ladder. 

Conserving energy in those days was just as much 
of an art as it is now. The great snap was to take 
a box on a truck, remove the lid with the aforesaid 
nail puller, then push the box next to a bin, sit on the 
box, put the goods in the bin, and make the sitting job 
last as long as possible! 


He Showed Too Much Energy 

One day Mr. Niccolls introduced a very powerful- 
looking man named Reyburn to us. Reyburn was 
one of the fastest workers I ever saw. When he took 
his box to the shelf, instead of sitting on the box, he 
stood up, leaned down and would take four or five 
packages at a time between his hands and put them on 
the shelf. This was against all precedent. We de- 
cided that Mr. Reyburn was taking an undue advan- 
tage of the rest of the gang. It seems he took a posi- 
tion with the house with the intention of learning the 
hardware business. He only worked in our depart- 
ment a short time, and we were glad when he and his 
speed left. It wasn’t natural! The last I heard of Mr. 
Reyburn he was with the Mercantile Trust Co. in 
St. Louis. 

Ben O’Brien was then a small boy who used to come 
around and make additions to our orders. He became 
a sales manager in after years for the Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company and was very much beloved 
by all who knew him. He died suddenly of pneumonia 
a few years ago. 

In those days the lunch hour was between 12 and 
2. One of the boys asked me, if I could put it over, 
to have my lunch hour from 12:30 to 1:30 because 
if I happened to be late or if I happened to leave early 
they would not know it, but if my time was from 12 





“I was reminded by a very swift kick from behind” 


to 1 or 1 to 2 and if I happened to be a few minutes 
late, the boss would be “next” immediately. That was 
before the days of time clocks. 

Mike Fleming was in charge of one of the upper 
floors and also worked under the buying department 
in watching stocks, especially those of seasonable 
goods. Mike was a very good man. He was never 
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“A sign of warning was placed near the bins holding 
the goods” 


excited or ruffled. He studied the weather, and when 
he saw a lot of ice in sight he prodded the buying 
department to fill up on skates, sleds and other winter 
goods. Mike was not a statistician, but he certainly 
watched that stock of goods and was a great help to 
the buying department. The curious thing was that 
Mike apparently was not doing anything. He would 
walk around in the various departments and study 
the shelves and bins with a dreamy expression, but 
Mike was figuring out all the time that if it rained 
there would be a great demand for scythes and grain 
cradles while if it was dry the call would be for 
tire bolts, as we all know that in dry weather tires 
shrink and the old bolts fall out. So Mike studied 
the flights of geese and of ducks. He consulted the 
ground hog, and from the depth of his wisdom and 
information he saw that the white-collared cuff shoot- 
ers in the buying department did not go wrong in 
their purchases! 


Carelessness Gets Its Usual Reward 


When I was in Mr. Niccolls’ department, all of us 
took part at the close of the day’s work in sweeping 
up. When I was handed the watering can I was told 
with much profanity not to be a blankety blank—fool 
and pour water all over the goods in the lower tier of 
shelves. Once or twice I carelessly forgot my instruc- 
tions and I was reminded of them by a very swift 
kick from behind! In one of my previous articles I 
remarked that up to the time of my entry into the 
hardware business I was somewhat fastidious, about 
my friends and exclusive in my tastes. The training 
I was now receiving was probably the best possible 
thing for me, although I did not fully appreciate this 
fact at the time! On one occasion a young man, the 
scion of one of our leading St. Louis families, appeared 
in Mr. Niccolls’ department. He objected to the menial 
task of sweeping up. One evening at sweeping time 
he disappeared. A search party was organized and 
sent out for him. He was found hiding in the base- 
ment. The young gentleman of ancient lineage was 
bodily hustled to the elevator, hoisted to the third floor 
and was compelled to sweep while a husky clerk stood 
back of him with a nice, large, flat board. Whenever 
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he lost energy in sweeping, the board was used where 
it was most effective! This young gentleman did not 
retur 1 to work the following day. 

Poor Mr. Niccolls! I remember on one occasion he 
must have changed his linen pants, because saunter- 
ing down through the department I happened to see 
the rear end of a man sticking out of a deep strap 
hinge bin. The trousers were drawn nice and tight. 
It was an opportunity that could not be overlooked. 
This was before the days of golf, but with the top of 
a box lid I made a wonderful drive. Imagine my 
horror when the man finally gathered himself to- 
gether, crawled back out of the bin and I found it was 
Mr. Niccolls, my boss. He was a good man, but he 
almost swore at me. I was profuse in my apologies, 
and I remember remarking that I thought he always 
wore linen pants! 


One Good Idea 


When I look back at these years spent in stock I 
wonder what I contributed to the welfare of the busi- 
ness. I cannot think of anything—absolutely nothing 
—except one idea that was adopted, and it may not 
be a bad idea for other houses to follow the same plan. 
Certain errors in filling orders happened time after 
time. For instance, all cartridges came 50 in a box, 
except 22 shorts and they were 100 in a box. It was 
a very common thing for the stock clerk to send double 
the desired quantity of 22 shorts because he would 
forget this difference. Then, again, extra heavy tee 
hinges were so light that they were often sent out for 
heavy tees—but to make a long story short, I suggested 
that wherever these common errors occurred in filling 
orders, a sign of warning be written in large letters 
and placed near the bins holding the goods. Then I 
also suggested that certain other warnings be posted 
around the stock department covering the possibility 
of errors and mistakes. I was careful to see that one 
of these signs read “Do not leave nail pullers or other 
heavy objects on top of the ladders!” I never forgot 
that accident. 
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In our block one of the buildings had not been 
erected for the hardware business. We overloaded it 
with goods. Finally, as we trucked goods through 
this building it began to sag. It looked to me like 
a very dangerous proposition. The matter was called 
to the attention of the higher authorities and we were 
ordered to reduce the size of the stock in this building 
by carrying it into adjoining buildings. I was one of 
the slaves assigned to the job, and it was interesting 
while doing the trucking to feel the floor swaying 
under you and to expect every moment that the crash 
would come. A few years later this same building 
did collapse, but fortunately it fell in the evening, just 
after the employees had gone out. If it had gone 
down in the daytime it might have cost a number of 
lives. At the time this accident happened I was on 
the road, and I remember receiving a telegram from 
the house stating that one building had collapsed but 
to go on selling goods as the accident would not inter- 
fere with the filling of our orders. When I read the 
letter I thought of the nights I worked moving goods 
out of that building, and in after years many times 
I have warned stock managers against overloading. 
I have often wondered that more serious accidents do 
not happen from this cause. 


Mr. Simmons Plays Host 


While I was in “slavery,” the play “Hazel Kirke” 
came to town. Mr. Simmons bought out the entire 
gallery of the theater and all of the employees were 
given a free treat. It was a great event. I looked 
out over the edge of the balcony and. my enjoyment 
was somewhat modified by the fact that my sweetheart 
was sitting down in the parquet with one of my hated 
rivals, who was the son of a rich banker. Some people 
criticize the well-to-do for holding on to their money 
with an iron grip. I never have. When one thinks of 
the very thin line that separates the privileged classes 
from the others, one has to admit that a comfort- 
able amount of money has its advantages in more 
ways than one. 





Signposts to Success:—Respect for Small Tasks 


NE way in which a great many people handicap 

themselves is by scorning the small and humble 
tasks that form a part of everyday life, while they 
wait for big, spectacular, showy jobs. They want to 
be forever in the limelight, to be forever doing things 
that stand out for the public to see. 


A house cannot consist wholly of shining towers. 
There must be a firm foundation, and as a matter of 
fact the foundation is of a good deal more importance 
than the shining towers. The small, homely tasks are 
the foundations of business success, and unless they 
are sound, unless the small tasks are well and honestly 
done, you may be very sure that the building will not 
stand, and that, however showy the towers may be, a 
good strong wind of adversity will be able to topple 
them to the ground. 


Do the small jobs faithfully, even though you may 
feel that they are’ so unimportant that no one can know 
whether you do them or not, and as these small tasks 
honestly performed rise one above another they will 


form a foundation that will hold your showy towers, 
once they are built. There is a good deal of plodding, 
a good deal of work which is dull and uninteresting 
if viewed merely as work, in every work-a-day life, and 
there is no use trying to dodge the fact by leaving 
these uninteresting things for others to do while you 
stand in the spotlight and take care of the jobs that 
are showy and that you mistakenly think are much 
more important. 

“I don’t want to do housework and take care of chil- 
dren, I want to write,” said a woman who before her 
marriage had managed to turn out a rather steady 
stream of popular drivel bearing her signature. She 
thought housework and the care of children too incon: 
spicuous, too gray and colorless. “I don’t want to 
straighten up stock. I want to wait on customers. 
Let the store hire boys for the drudgery tasks,” sales- 
men may say. 

Foolish ones! The small, seemingly humble task 
well handled gives strength and inspiration for the 
bigger and more showy one. 
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This display of E. L. Durkee & Co., Gloversville, N. Y., “sold” the idea of hunting to whoever saw it 


It’s the a ‘Touch That Counts 
in Selling Sporting Equipment 


HE other day, just prior to the 

opening of the fall hunting sea- 

son, as I was walking along the 
street of a small town, I was brought 
up short with a bang in front of a 
small hardware store. 

The reason for this abrupt halt 
was a window display of hunting 
equipment—and such a display! 

No impulse or prompting is ever 
necessary to secure my interest in 
this class of merchandise, which is 


By A. H. VAN VORIS 


probably equally true of many an- 
other hardware reader of these lines. 
This window sold the idea of hunting 
and isn’t that the big thing after all? 

There were the autumn leaves, 
branches and a log or two and over 
at one side, perched on a stump, as 
natural as life sat a gray squirrel; 
in the center, somewhat hidden by 
tall grass, was a partridge and on 


the farther side was a beautifully 
mounted pheasant. My eye then 
passed to the paraphernalia of the 
hunt—three or four choice guns well 
arranged, several boxes of shells with 
one broken open and its contents 
spread out for a sample, a hunting 
coat draped over a log, a shell belt 
full of shells, a hunting bag, gun oil 
and cleaning implements—you know 
the rest as well as though you, too, 
had been looking at that display. 





tomy display of the Twin City Hardware & Heat- 
t ing Co., St. Paul, Minn., not only displays hunt- 
ing eauinment to advantage but places it in a realis- 


three times onnually. 
are sporting enthusiasts and as such command the 


respect and confidence of the customers. 


All of the firm’s employees 
This dis- 





tic setting that catches the eye of the passerby. 
This firm handles a stock of sporting goods valued 
at from $2,000 to $3,000 and turns it from two to 


play received the first award of $500 in the window 
contest conducted last year by the Remington Arms 
Co., Inc. The line has been carried for ten years. 





60 


This merchant had learned the art 
of not making his window look like a 
natural history museum nor like a 
studied display of firearms—every- 
thing looked just ready to use and 
seemed to invite the passerby to stop 
a moment as though saying, “Are 
you all equipped for the opening 
day ?” 

You haven’t a better line in your 
store for arousing real interest and 
enthusiasm. No line is better fitted 
for an impelling display. 

And now is the time for action. 


Think of the Small Items 


Perhaps it is natural for some of 
us to center just a bit too much at- 
tention on the big items of hunting 
equipment—for instance on the high 
power rifle or the fancy repeating 
shotgun. To be sure, the profit from 
the sale of such an article is fairly 
substantial but isn’t it often the 
background of these limelight lead- 
ers that help even more to build up 
a sporting goods business? 

Ammunition is always good and 
if you make a little study of your 
local game conditions, your store can 
attain a reputation for friendly ad- 
vice as well as for sales. 

Of course, the sale is the ultimate 
object, but this business-building 
factor is ever-so-important in sport- 
ing goods merchandise. 

With sportsmen’s equipment, the 
store with the friendly attitude is 
quite apt to win first the good-will 
of the prospect from some such 
greeting as “Hello, Ed, got a minute 
to spare—wish you’d drop in and 
give me your opinion on a new make 
of hunting coats we are just sam- 
pling—came in on the morning’s ex- 





istic, was used last fall by P 


Curtis, Neb., and not only succeeded in catching the 
eyes of the local hunters but also captured one of 
the fourth place awards of $50 in the 1922 display 
contest conducted by the Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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press and I’d like to know what you 
think of them—look good to me but 
I want to know how you think the 
boys will take to ’em.” 

Ed may be a prospect in embryo 
that you haven’t the least idea of 
selling but suppose he isn’t, he will 
know what your store is stocking in 
hunting coats and in visiting with 
the boys, his expression may result 
in a sale to some other local sports- 
man. 

Hunting shoes and ‘boots with 
heavy wool socks to match are in de- 
mand by every fellow who goes into 
the woods and so is a good sweater; 
these articles don’t last forever, so 
your chances are by no means con- 
fined to the original outfit. A hunt- 
er’s axe and knife, an army blanket 
and cooking utensils generally go 
with the fall equipment, so when you 
learn of a party ‘‘making up” for the 
woods, why not drop a personal note 
to its various members, reminding 
them of these items and of others 
which are in your regular stock? 

It’s the personal touch that counts. 


Know the Local Sportsmen 


The thing to which I would partic- 
ularly refer is an intimate connec- 
tion with a local game club. 

This idea is probably by no means 
new to many readers of HARDWARE 
AGE but like many other good things 
it may merit a moment’s discussion. 

The writer was a charter member 
of our local game association, formed 
about eight years ago and at the 
present writing is secretary of the 
club. Without wishing to blow our 
own horn, we learn that we are sec- 
ond club in the State in number of 
applications for fish and game,‘with 
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HIS window, which is one hundred per cent real- 


C. Carstensen of 
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the State Conservation Commission, 
so it is apparent that we are active, 

With a natural bent for stirring 
up seasonal interest in the sports, 
it has been my pleasure for a couple 
of years to issue each spring and 
fall a news letter to all members of 
the association and some of them 
are scattered as far away as New 
York City. 

This letter has nothing to do with 
a hardware store, for obvious rea- 
sons—like the window display re- 
ferred to in the foregoing para- 
graphs, the “idea” is the thing. 


Get Acquainted with Sportsmen 


Get acquainted with your local 
sportsmen, learn of the best hunt- 
ing grounds and don’t be stingy with 
the information. 

Affiliate yourself with your local 
game association. If you put time 
and thought into this thing, you’re 
bound, at the lowest count, to reap 
a great personal satisfaction for real 
helpful service rendered to the 
grown-ups and to the boys who are 
going to grow up into future sports- 
men in your locality. 

Stand out prominently for clean 
sport and for adequate protection 
and sane legislation favoring local 
demands and conditions (we dis- 
tributed 5000 pheasant eggs this 
summer in a systematic manner, and 
we secured a coincident season open- 
ing for squirrels and partridges in 
the legislature, for our county). 

In other words, in your locality, 
help sell the idea of the great out- 
doors this fall, and in some indirect 
manner which you many never be 
able to explain, your store will surely 
profit in increased sales. 


e "-— we 


Carstensen’s carries a stock of guns and ammuni- 
tion valued at between $1,500 and $2,000 in a town 
of 1500 population. All employees are sport enthu- 
siasts. Mr. Carstensen sums it all up by saying, 
“Our experience has convinced us that no other line 
attracts the public’s attention as does this one. 
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View of the crowd attending one 
of the monthly sales of the Robin- 
son Advertising Club, Robinson, IIl. 
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Monthly Cooperative Sales 
Bring Business to Robinson, Ll. 


By O. G. Olwin 
Business Manager of the Robinson 
Advertising Club 


HE Robinson (Ill.) Advertis- 

ing Club was organized in Feb- 

ruary, 1920, by the business 
men of Robinson for the purpose of 
holding monthly cooperative sales to 
draw more ‘business to this city, 
which is the county seat of Craw- 
ford County. With the building of 
concrete roads in all directions 
through Illinois and with automo- 
biles on the increase, people will 
naturally go farther to do their trad- 
ing if real inducements are offered. 
With this thought in mind the Rob- 
inson business men started these 
sales. 

The first sale was held in April, 
1920, and on Sept. 3, 1923, the forty- 
second monthly sale took place. 
These sales are held on the first Mon- 
day of each month and the people of 
Crawford County and _ adjoining 
counties look forward to them. The 
Picture of one of the crowds shown 
at the top of the page is sufficient 
proof of their drawing power. 


Monthly Sales Bulletins 


The general sales plan is to issue 
a four to eight page bill every month. 


This is mailed to every family in 
our trade territory. The inside pages 
of this sheet carry bargains offered 
by the merchant members, each 
merchant offering from one to four 
items which must be real bargains. 
All copy is censored by a committee 
te be sure they are real bargains. 
The outside pages of this sheet are 
devoted to the regular display ad- 
vertisements of the members of the 
club. 

Our club is one of the first to 
adopt the Golden Rule Sales Plan. 
After more than three years we find 
that our sales are improving stead- 
ily. We also find it to be the best 
plan we have ever tried to draw busi- 
ness to our city. 

Our club holds regular meetings 
and luncheons in order to prepare 
for these sales, and we find that these 
have a tendency to make our mer- 
chants cooperate more effectively and 
make them more friendly than ever 
before. Competitors work together 


on committees and get along much 
better than they ever thought was 
possible, for petty jealousy has dis- 
appeared. ' 

Sales Help Business 

We find that these sales have a 
tendency to stimulate business in 
dull times. During the readjust- 
ment period in 1921 business in Rob- 
inson held up remarkably well, and 
the depression was felt but slightly. 
During the summer season, our mer- 
chants enjoyed good business al- 
though business in general was quiet. 
In fact, July was better than some of 
the spring months and our mer- 
chants feel that they are drawing 
new trade which accounts for this 
increase. 

Several months ago a story of our 
Golden Rule sales was published in 
the Journal of Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. This story 
was read by the business men in far- 
away Geneva, Switzerland, and the 
secretary of that club wrote the Rob- 
inson organization for details re- 
garding the manner in which the 
sales were conducted. This infor- 
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mation was sent to the Ge- 
neva club and it has adopt- 
ed the plan. It held its 
first cooperative sale last 
May and it was reported to 
be a great success. ey 
Since the organization 
of the advertising club the 
business men in town have 
been in closer touch with 
the business men in the 
country, which means much 
to a community in many 


Clerks’ Names on the Counter 


"I. HE Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
uses a small name plate or sign on the counters 

of each of its departments. 
» the name of the salesman behind the counter and 
is in plain view of every customer. 
know with whom they are dealing. Even banks, 
cigar stores and ticket offices in the large cities post 
the names of the men on duty. If you have a man 
in charge of a certain section, feature his name so 
that strangers will see it and become friends as 
well as customers. 


This name plate bears 


People like to 


proceeds being used to re- 
pair the church, buy a 
piano or any other worth- 
while purpose. 

We occasionally reverse 
the program when our fam- 
ilies take well-filled baskets 
and spread supper on some 
farmer’s lawn and invite 
both him and his family 
and neighbors to eat with 
us. We take ice cream and 
cigars along and have a 





ways. During the summer 

months our members take their 
families out in the country in the 
evening and attend chicken and ice 
cream suppers given by the country 
churches. Hardly a week passes 
during the summer in which there 
is not one or more of these suppers 
held and one can always see a good- 


Mitchell Uses Store Meetings to 
Increase Cooperation 


| iageomig three weeks all the mem- 
bers of the sales staff of the 
R. T. Mitchell Hardware Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, meet to discuss store 
problems. Each man is requested to 
state his grievances in full even to 
the extent of mentioning the boss as 
the disturbing element. These meet- 
ings effect close coordination among 
members of the staff who are made 
to understand that “united we stand, 
divided we fall.” 

Mr. Mitchell keeps his sporting 
goods up in front of the store and 
general hardware and paints to the 
rear. Frequently the hardware 
salesmen will be engaged when a 
customer for that department comes 
in. Since the advent of the regular 
store meetings it is no longer neces- 
sary for him to tell the salesmen 
up front to run back to wait on cus- 
tomers. Mr. Mitchell has instilled 
in their minds the idea that it is 
each man’s duty to further the in- 
terests of retailing hardware in such 
a way that the customers of the R. 
T. Mitchell Hardware Co. will to a 
man continue their own patronage 
and bring their friends as well. 

Such a system will bring greater 
profits to a business and greater 
profits means larger salaries. 





Small Envelopes Are Good 
Advertisements 
T HE Hennepin Hardware Co. and 
the Warner Hardware Co., Min- 


neapolis, Minn, use small envelopes 
about 514 by 8 in. in size. These 


are handy on every counter where 


ly number of town people among 
those that attend. Very often some 
of the churches give a_ special 
chicken supper in their church or 
church yard especially for our ad- 
vertising club and Chamber of Com- 
merce members. In such cases we 
take our families and attend, the 


there are small items to be sold 
and furnish a convenient way of 
quickly taking care of a sale. The 
Warner Hardware Co. utilizes the 
face of the envelope to feature the 








* DEPARTMENTS 
" SUILDERS HAROWARE 
BOLTS AND SCREWS — 
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One of the envelopes used 


firm’s unique trademark. The Hen- 
nepin Hardware Co. has_ special 
printing on each envelope for the 
different departments. These en- 
velopes are excellent advertising me- 
diums and very often the items pur- 
chased are kept in the envelope for 
some time, so that the name of the 
firm comes prominently to the atten- 
tion of the purchaser every time he 
has occasion to look at the envelope. 


general good time at which 
no shop talk is discussed. In short, 
we believe in getting acquainted 
with our neighbors. 

This plan has proven successful 
in Robinson; it has increased sales, 
cemented friendships and improved 
things generally. Why not try it 
out in your own town? 


Improves Collections With 
Yellow Paper 


rIXHE Wisconsin Telephone Com- 

pany recently found that when 
bright yellow paper was used for 
collection notices and letters that 
collections improved 50 per cent. 
The study of color psychology is an 
interesting one, but there are many 
important things relative to color un- 
derstood by the hardware merchant. 

Color probably sells more goods 
than any one single agency. That is 
one reason why so much of the bulk 
goods formerly sold from box or 
barrel are now put up in attractive 
packages. The color in windows 
has a lot to do with their drawing 
power and we find that color has a 
big influence with each of us, al- 
though we may not know it at the 
time. 

Business stationery is usually 
white in color and statements and 
letters are usually white, This tele- 
phone company secured the bright- 
est canary yellow paper to be found 
for statement and collection pur- 
poses. It attracted the attention of 
the subscriber at once. An official 
of the company vouches for the 
statement that this color increased 
their collections, 50 per cent. 


A Good Slogan 


HARDWARE merchant in the 
Northwest has this slogan on 
his windows: “Don’t pass us—Buy!” 
The slogan is used effectively 1n 
newspaper advertising and on letter 
heads. 

















The Andrews Paint & Hardware Co. 
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If You Haven’t Much Space Try This! 


Makes One Sample Board do the 
Work of Many 


FQ NHE shelf box sampled in front is an institu- 

tion in the modern retail hardware store. 

The number in use varies but you find them 
in about nine out of ten hardware stores and 
they are extremely useful. Bert Andrews of the 
Andrews Paint & Hardware Co. is located. in the 
east end of Cleveland, Ohio, and couldn’t find any 
room for a span of shelf boxes so he built a dis- 
play panel in the front of his store. The panel 
measures 5 ft. square, is framed and has a green 
felt background, to offer display contrast. 

Mr. Andrews has put a sample of every mis- 
cellaneous item he would ordinarily place on the 
outside of shelf boxes. The panel is placed on the 
right hand side of the store up front. It has good 
display advantages and is an easy sample board 
to sell from. This plan is a good one for dealers 
with small stores to follow. Mr. Andrews has 
found the board so successful that he will proba- 
bly continue it when he secures additional room 
for shelf boxes. 
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It Hits the Nail on the Head! 


HE following letter recently received from the Penton 


presses the feelings of many of our readers. Here it is: 


“Hardware Age, 
“239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
“New York City. 


“Gentlemen: 


Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, needs no further comment, save that it ex- 
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“If the ‘Sales Manager’ had set about to write the results of an investi- 


gation of our sales and general operating situation he could not have hit 
the nail on the head any better than he did in his article entitled ‘If You 
Have a Good Job—Hang on to It.’ Can you send me fifty copies of this 
reprint? One hundred copies would be still better. I want every man in 
our employ to get a copy of this article and I am going to see to it that 
they read it even if I have to read it to them myself. 


“Whoever the ‘Sales Manager’ is, he certainly knows the psychology 
of the times and I wish that you would convey to him my deep apprecia- 
tion of his message and my congratulations upon his wonderful ability to 
put it across. If you cannot send me copies of this reprint, may I have 
the privilege of reproducing it for company distribution only? 

“Sincerely yours, 
“A. O. BACKERT, 
“The Penton Publishing Co., 
“Cleveland, Ohio.” 
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HE successful dealer se:ls not 
[tr the present alone, but also 

for the future. A_ velocipede 
leads to a bicycle; a small tool set to 
a carpenter’s chest, and a wireless 
outfit to countless supplies. If the 
dealer can once create an interest in 
his young customers, the field for 
realizing profit and securing patron- 
age is unlimited. 

Construction sets and articles of 
like nature train young minds to cre- 
ative ways, and afford pleasure in 
the doing. Moving picture machines, 
steam toys, wireless ‘outfits, boat- 
building sets, chemical outfits, elec- 
trical and mechanical toys afford ed- 
ucation at an impressionable age. 
Wagons and other wheel toys are in- 
valuable as health builders. 

Toys should be arranged in classes. 
One space should be given over to 
mechanical toys, electrical trains, 
Another 


motors and wireless outfits. 





Later on they graduate to the velocipede—bicycles come next 


space should be set aside for wheel 
toys, and near these, sleds, skates, 
snowshoes and hockey sticks should 
be shown. 

Courtesy Helps 


Merchants who have their toys de- 
partments on the second floor have 
often found that complete stock and 
courteous treatment overcome the 
handicap of a climb to the second 
floor. 

The Kusner Hardware Co., Mil- 
ford, Conn., maintains a large toy 
department on the second floor. The 
children of Milford know that this 
firm handles the most complete line 
of toys, including dolls and juvenile 
vehicles, to be found in the town. A 
large stock, progressive methods and 
courtesy have practically eliminated 
competition. Children unaccompanied 
by their elders are allowed to sroam 
through the toy department, and 
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When You 
You Are 
for the 


the result has been amazing. Instead 
of ruining the place, they have 
handled everything with extreme 
care, inquired about prices and 
brought their parents in to buy. 
The Star Hardware & Supply Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, made the following 
statement some time ago about toys: 
“Our toy department began life in 
what we term our summer goods de 
partment, including such items as 
screen doors, porch and lawn furni- 
ture, etc. We started our toy de- 
partment with a few wheel goods in 
1916 and gradually increased the 
stock until at the present time we 
have a very complete toy department 
covering the entire year. We have 
been very careful to keep out the 
trashy or cheap goods, and only the 
best educational toys are sold. 
“This department also includes bi- 
cycles and sundries, and during the 
bicycle season we run special sales 
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on tires and sundries which bring 
to our store a large number of men 
and boys. 

“The department now occupies an 
entire floor and covers some goods 
for every season of the year. It is 
growing every month, and we are 
very well pleased with the general 
results. For the holiday season we 
employ about ten salespeople and six 
boys for setting up vehicles.” 

The Phillips Hardware Co., Ter- 
rell, Tex., has also had exceptional 
success with toys as a twelve months’ 
stock. W. M. Phillips, president of 
the company, said in answer to a 
query some time ago: ““We have been 
stocking toys only for’the holiday 
trade, though we are now seriously 
considering making them one of dur 
regular lines. 

“At first we made the mistake of 
buying cheap toys and’ learned that 
people came to a hardware store for 
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Electrical toys are about the last toy 
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the better goods. We also learned 
that toys brought the ladies and chil- 
dren to our store, and that they con- 
tinued to come afterward. 

“We make a special display in the 
center of our floor where the custom 
ers can handle the toys and read the 
prices. When a customer is ready to 
buy he will immediately begin look- 
ing for a salesman. 

The Peop!e’s Hardware Co., Gary, 
Ind., once stated that: “If there has 
been one development in the past 
four years that has contributed more 
than any other line to our business 
growth, we will have to give great 
credit to our toy department. 

A Year ’Round Line 

“Toys are no longer the mere holi- 
day trade-getters for the up-to-date 
hardwhre store, but are one of the 
biggest successes of all departments. 

“What better medium can the 


io. 


hardware men employ than trying 
to enlist the good-wili of the kiddies 
which makes possible the transaction 
of an enormous bulk of business in 
other departments? Get the chil- 
dren coming and you invariably have 
mother and father on a basis of 
courtesy and intimacy that no other 
line of goods can accomplish. 

“We manage to devote at least two 
window displays during the summer 
to toys exclusively, and we also keep 
toys well displayed on our main floor 
the year ’round.” 

These statements of fact from 
practical merchants are evidence that 
toys are profitable during the entire 
year if they are displayed and given 
a fair proportion of the attention 
they receive during the holiday sea- 
son. It is more necessary than ever, 
today, for merchants everywhere to 
increase sales. Toys offer an excep- 
tional opportunity in this direction. 





step of childhood—the next thing is radio 
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Cre You Selling Goods or “Tuying Saleo? 


of merchandise in order to clinch a gale isn’t 

selling goods—he’s buying sales. The sad part 
of it all is that it doesn’t get him anywhere as a 
salesman. 


A NY clerk who has to give away a certain amount 


It makes me think of a couple of doctors who used 
to practise in one of the foreign sections of New 
York. One of them was a genial, good-hearted scout, 
while the other was as tight as the bark on a tree. 
Number one had a charity list and often gave advice 
and treatments free. Frequently he threw in the 
medicine. Number two wouldn’t even start on a case 
until he had the cash in advance. He charged for 
every pill he administered. What was the result? 
Whenever any of number one’s patients got a few 
dollars ahead they invariab:y went to number two for 
treatment. They argued that he must be an excep- 
tionally good doctor if he could obtain high prices 
and eash for his services, and that number one didn’t 
amount to very much if he was forced to work for 
nothing. 


After all it was only an exhibition of human nature. 
People are naturally suspicious of “something for 
nothing.” When an unauthorized clerk cuts the price 
on a marked article, or offers an inducement of free 
merchandise, the customer immediately thinks that 
there is something wrong with the goods. He also 
vaguely wonders if other customers are not getting 
bargains that are not offered to him. This creates 
suspicion and undermines confidence. 


I don’t mean by this that it isn’t good policy for a 
store to have sales at special prices, or to give one 
article with the purchase of another occasionally, but 
the sales and gifts must be open to everybody. They 
should be advertised and the customer given to under- 
stand that it is done for the purpose of stimulating 
trade, getting new customers, etc. It should always 
be a store matter, and not an individual one. 


Whenever a clerk takes matters into his own hands 
and gives away a couple of boxes of shells with a gun 


or a package of steel wool with an aluminum kettle 
he does five things: 
He cheats his employer; 
He cheats every other clerk in the store; 
He undermines the confidence of the customer; 
He cuts down his own chances for increased salary ; 
He lessens his ability as a salesman. 


The very term, “selling,” when applied to merchan- 
dise, implies the exchange of goods for money. Under 
ordinary conditions it implies the making of a reason- 
able profit by the seller, and the customer knows that 
the store cannot operate unless it does make a profit. 
Naturally the clerk who gives away a part of his 
employer’s merchandise in order to get the legitimate 
price of some specific article, is not selling. He is 
merely offering a bribe to the customer for purchas- 
ing. 


When a customer wishes to buy a sled, sell him the 
sled on its merits, and the service and pleasure it 
will give. Sell the sled before the question of rope 
comes up. Then when the sale is made suggest the 
sled rope as a natural purchase and sell the rope. 


When you sell paint sell property insurance, protec- 
tion, beauty and satisfaction. Then sell the brush 
as a necessary tool for applying the paint. Sell a 
saw for the service that saw will give, and then sell 
the file as a necessity in keeping the saw sharp. Sel! 
poultry netting as a means of keeping the chickens 
in and the dogs out, and make the netting staples the 
suggested second sale. 


The point is, that when an article is actually sold 
a gift is unnecessary. At the same time what might 
have been a “gift” follows naturally as a second sale, 
increasing the sales volume and the profit from which 
salaries are paid. 


Keer 8 Barco 
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“There’s a Barrel of Money in the 


Bathroom,” Says Stoneman 
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Permanent bathroom display used by the Stoneman Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


OR the past twenty-five years 
F exe Stoneman Co. of Cleveland, 

Ohio, has been a big factor in 
the distribution of kitchen and bath- 
room plumbing fixtures. We do not 
know the firm’s annual sales volume 
in this line, but John Stoneman as- 
sures us that it has made a 
thoroughly satisfactory profit and 
that plumbing is a real money-mak- 
ing line if handled right. 

“For the dealer in the town of 
10,000 or more,” said Mr. Stoneman, 
“there is a barrel of money in bath 
tubs, sinks, and lavatories. He must 
remember, however, that there are 
only two ways in which to handle 
the line. If he is equipped to do a 
legitimate and licensed plumbing 
business in connection with his re- 
tail hardware establishment he will 
make more money than by merely 
selling the equipment. On the other 
hand if he cannot afford to conduct 
a real plumbing business he must 
regard bathroom plumbing as mer- 
chandise and sell it accordingly. 


‘Unlicensed Installations 


“Sanitary codes in all cities em- 
brace heavy penalties for unlicensed 
installations. Be careful of this and 
do not be the ‘good fellow’ for your 
best customer. Sell him the materi- 
al, the pipe and the wrenches but 


do not even give him a hand in the 
installation. Read up on local ordi- 
nances affecting plumbing and give 
intelligent advice to your customers. 

“Do not enter into fifty-fifty deals 
with plumbers. If you can secure 
their patronage—do so but first be 
sure of their credit reliability. Bath 
tubs and similar articles run into 
money and too many dealers have 
handled the line unwisely. Do not 
permit any plumber to pretend that 





JOHN STONEMAN SAYS: 


1—Don’t make unlicensed instal- 
lations—Just sell the mate- 
rial. 

2—Don’t enter into a fifty-fifty 


deal with plumbers — You 
might get the worst of it. 


38—If you are in a town of 10,000 
or over maintain a perma- 
nent bathroom display—lIt’s 
mighty good advertising. 


4—Carry a reasonable overstock 
if you can afford it—Youw’ll do 
more business. 


5—Whenever you sell a bathtub, 
sink or toilet sell the neces- 








sary accessories—There’s a 
good margin of profit in them. 


you and he are affiliated. For if he 
should fail to take out a current 
license and be brought before the 
court you would also be implicated. 
“The dealer in the town of 10,000 
can afford and should maintain a 
permanent model bathroom display. 
If his windows are large enough he 
should put this display in one section 
as we have done, but he should also 
provide a door from the sales floor 
so that the customer may be taken 
into the model bathroom from the 
inside of the store. If window space 
is not available for this purpose he 
can build an attractive model using 
compo-board for walls and paint 
them white inside or cover them 
with oil cloth designed to look like 
tile. Such model displays when per- 
manent serve as the best type of 
advertising we know of. We have 
used a window section for this pur- 
pose for twenty-five years, and will 
do it for twenty-five years more. 
“A reasonable overstock should be 
carried, and the amount will have 
to be determined by the rate of turn- 
over in the individual case. In some 
instances it may be found advisable 
to carry only the model bathroom, as 
equipment o€ this kind if obtainable 
in two days may be sold on that 
basis. It is seldom that it is needed 
at once in the smaller town. Of 
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course the dealer who has 
stock on hand will do more 
business and will probably 
realize a greater profit. 
But because he does not 
feel able to carry much 
stock is no reason why he 
should cut himself off from 
this profitable line of goods. 
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Displays Sell Coaster Wagons 


N seven months the Getz Bros. Hardware Co., 

Kent, Ohio, sold three dozen coaster wagons 
which retailed at $7 apiece. An occasional window 
display and a permanent stack of four wagons inside 
to the rear supplied all the publicity which moved 
this large number of coasters. Mr. Getz tells us that 
one kiddie would sell another. The Jones boy would 
buy a coaster—the Smith boy would see it—want 
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should be space for various 
bathroom accessories such 
as towel racks, glass 
shelves, and the general 
run of pieces which add 
to the convenience and effi- 
ciency of the modern bath- 
room. 

The Stoneman Co. has 


“Whenever you sell a 
bath tub, sink or toilet you 
should sell pipe, elbows, 
unions, pipe wrenches, faucets, 
red lead and the necessary ac- 
cessories. There is a good margin 
of profit in all of these items. A 
dealer selling to a farming com- 
munity will do well to keep posted 
on the erection of new water lines or 
individual pumping systems used by 
thousands of farmers today. Every 
time a farmer buys a home lighting 
outfit combined with a motor of suffi- 
cient strength to provide running 
water, someone is going to sell a few 
miles of pipe, a complete bathroom, a 


one, and Papa Smith had to buy one. 


complete kitchen and many other 
plumbing necessities. If I were in 
the country I would keep well posted 
on such possibilities. The farmer 
can and will make his own installa- 
tion. Having a private system he 
will not be subject to city ordi- 
nances.” 

Mr. Stoneman has been in the 
hardware business for over thirty 
years and he speaks from experi- 
ence. Hardware merchants will do 
well to read his ‘advice carefully. 
With a permanent display there 





about ten tubs, six toilets 
and seven bathroom sinks 
on display in the center of 
the sales floor. The sinks and toilet 
tanks are secured to a wooden strip 
by means of standard plumbers’ 
braces—the same as are used in the 
actual home installation, save that 
the bracket or brace is not covered 
with plaster. These brackets may 
be screwed into a plank or the wall 
and will help in the creation of floor 
or wall displays. 

In view of the tremendous amount 
of building going on at present, this 
line should be a real money-maker. 
Think it over. 





Agrees With Us on the Guarantee Question 


T is always gratifying to know when an article 
is appreciated by our readers. The following 
letter from George T. Price, vice-president of 
the Kelly Axe Mfg. Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
commenting upon one of our recent articles is 
both appreciative and interesting. It’s well 
worth reading: 
Charleston, W. Va., 

“Mr. Llew S. Soule, 

“Editor, HARDWARE AGE, * 

“239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 

“New York City. 


“My Dear Mr. Soule: 

“We have read with much interest your article 
entitled ‘The Overworked Guarantee’ in the 
Sept. 6 issue of your paper. 

“We have been fighting the unlimited warranty 
on tools for years, as we think the warranting of 
tools simply places a premium on dishonesty. 

“Quality with us is first and foremost, as it 
should be with every manufacturer, and we do 
not think any reputable manufacturer should 
find it necessary to warrant his goods in order 
to sell them. This is only necessary by manu- 
facturers whose quality is poor or doubtful. 

“We, like other manufacturers, are not infal- 
lible and occasionally some of our tools which are 
not up to standard may leave the factory through 
the carelessness of our inspectors, but if this is 
the case we are anxious to replace them. 

“The retailer,has been educated to sell war- 
ranted goods, but this is really an injustice to 
the retailer, as he is working against his own 
interest. When the retailer sells a warranted 


article, he does not know that he has made a 
firm sale. The article may be returned several 
times for replacement, and while some jobber cr 
manufacturer may warrant these goods to him, 
still the time of his clerks is taken up by making 
numerous exchanges, all of which increases his 
cost of doing business. 

“We are pleased to note that some of the lead- 
ing jobbers, who formerly warranted thcir 
special brands, are now modifying their guaran- 
tees and are opposed to -warranting them. 

“Most of the edged tools which have been re- 
turned to us have been abused. A good many 
are used for purposes for which they were not 
intended. Formerly, every farmer or user of 
edged tools had a sandstone, and when grinding 
axes or other edged tools running “water was 
used on the stone and the tools were ground 
slowly and not too thin, and were not heated or 
the temper impaired. Within the last few years, 
however, emery, aloxite and other similar wheels 
have taken the place of the sandstone. These 
wheels cut very fast and often the tool is ground 
dry, with the result that a good many of the tools 
are ground too thin and are also heated up and 
the temper ruined. 

“We think you can be of great assistance in 
correcting this evil by writing further articles, 
in your own convincing way, and by doing so you 
will confer a great favor on the manufacturer, 
jobber, retailer and consumer. 

“With best regards of the writer, we are 


“Yours truly, 
- “KELLY AXE MFG. CO., 
“George T. Price, Vice-President.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. Buyer—Meet Mr. Seller! 


chandise distribution is the gap which ex- 

ists between the buyer and the sales man- 
ager. That gap accounts for millions of dollars’ 
worth of over stocks, dead stocks and shelf warm- 
ers. 

To the buyer in many wholesale houses the 
sales manager is merely the man whose business 
is to sell whatever he (the buyer) sees fit to pur- 
chase. In effect, he says: ‘“Here’s a new line 
we’ve just taken on. I’ve bought it at the right 
price. It’s up to you to sell it.” 

Perhaps the sales manager and his men are un- 
familiar with the line; they lack knowledge of it 
and its uses; they haven’t the sales arguments 
that would induce merchants to stock it. Natur- 
ally the new line sticks in the warehouse until 
most of the profits are eaten up in stroage and 
interest charges. Then it is forced out at cut 
prices and adds its toll to the general cost of dis- 
tribution. 

In the retail store the same situation often ex- 
ists. The man who buys the merchandise practi- 
cally forgets the existence of the men who must 
pass it on to the consumer. New lines are pur- 
chased, marked and placed on the shelves, and 
the buyer congratulates himself on the price he 
has secured. 

The clerk, with little or no knowledge of the 
goods, or the sales arguments, naturally fails 


OQ’ E of the reasons for the high cost of mer- 


to turn the merchandise into cash. Meanwhile, 
shelf rent, interest, deterioration and general 
overhead pile up a choice bill of costs. Finally 
inventory reveals the line as a “shelf warmer” 
and down go prices, killing possible profit, in- 
juring the reputation of the goods and playing 
hob with the business of the other merchants of 
the community. 

Just as the retail merchant is the buyer for his 
community, so the wholesaler is the buyer for the 
merchants in his trade territory. To know what 
those merchants want and need often requires 
first hand information—the type of information 
obtained by the road salesmen and transmitted to 
the sales manager. 

At the same time, the selling of merchandise, 
even though needed by the merchant, requires a 
first-hand knowledge such as the wholesale buyer 
gets from manufacturers’ representatives. 

It seems like a simple problem. Here are two 
men, buyer and sales manager, under the same 
roof, yet often as far apart as the poles. They 
need an introduction—then an invitation from 
the buyer to the sales manager to “sit in’ when 
new lines are purchased and to give assistance as 
to quantity, etc., when any large orders are to be 
placed. Out of that closer association will come 
better buyers, better sales managers, better mer- 
chants, better clerks, better stocks and a more 
reasonable cost of merchandise distribution. 
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Obituary 


M. A. Potter 


Merritt A. Potter, secretary of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., died 
Sept. 25 in his sixty-eighth year at the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, after a long sickness. He had 
been prominent in the business and 
civic life of Indianapolis more than 
forty years. 


Mr. Potter was born Aug. 1, 1855, 
at Clarkston, Mich., the son of the 
we 








M. A. Potter 


Rev. Aaron Potter, a Baptist minister, 
and Frances Augusta Potter. He at- 


tended the University of Illinois, and | 


came to Indianapolis in 1874. Four 
years later he became connected with 
E. C. Atkins & Co., and in 1855, when 
that company, which had been a 


partnership, was incorporated, he was | 
one of the incorporators as treasurer | 
of the company. He had been the only 


surviving incorporator since the death 
of E. C. Atkins in 1901. He was treas- 
urer of the company until he was 
elected secretary, 1911. 
position at the time of his death. 

The following men were honorary 
pallbearers: A. A. Barnes, C. S. Dear- 
born, H. C. Atkins, N. A. Gladding, 
Fred C. Gardner, Albert G. Snider, 
Henry A. Osborne Speers, Henry Eitel, 
Jesse C. Moore, James’ Berryhill, 
James W. Noel, Dr. Joel Whittaker, 
William E. Day, Arthur T. Moore, Sin- 
clair Perry, Elias C. Atkins and F. KH. 
Darrach. 


Henry Rusch 


Henry Rusch of the Morley-Murphy 
Hardware Co., wholesale hardware, 
Green Bay, Wis., succumbed recently io 
an attack of heart disease. Mr. Rusch 
was born Oct. 10. 1874, in Reedsburgh. 
Wis. After completing his school work, 
he secured employment in the hard 


ware store of Aug. Siefert, and later | 


assumed the management of the hard- 
ware department of The Big Store. 
For a time he was engaged in the 


| representative. 


ness with Charles Hirth. In 1909 he 
entered the employ of Hibbard, Spencer 
& Bartlett, Chicago, as traveling sales 
He continued with this 


| firm until 1917, when his failing health 





compelled him to resign. Recovering 
partly from the malady with which he 
had been afflicted, he entered the em- 
ploy of Morley-Murphy Hardware Co., 
Green Bay, with which firm he was 
associated at the time of his death. 





C. A. Hoagland 
Christopher Augustus Hoagland, one 


|of the most widely known of the vet- 
| eran hardware salesmen, and a specia}- 


'for John H. Graham & Co., 
City for more than forty years, died at | 


ty salesman of agricultural machinery 
New York 
his residence at Griggstown, N. J., 
Sept. 30, at the age of 73. 

He was born at Griggstown, N. J., 
Aug. 21, 1850. 

Mr. Hoagland had been 
with the hardware trade for many 
years. In 1881 be became associated 
with the firm of Graham & Haines 
(now John H. Graham & Co.), of New 
York as a specialty salesman of agri- 
cultural machinery. From that time 
his entire business life was connected 
with the house of John H. Graham & 
Co. The introduction of new lines 
became his forte, and many a manufac- 


| turer today owes in great measure the 
| suecess of his product to the pioneer 
| work done by Mr. Hoagland. 





He held that | 


He traveled throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. Many 
classes of trade have known him well 





C. A. Hoagland 


and intimately. His sincerity, his in- 
tegrity, his singleness of purpose, and 
his geniality won for him the respect 
and love of a wide circle of friends | 
and acquaintances. 


John Strawbridge 


John Strawbridge, connected with the 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., manu- 
facturer of wire cloth, netting, fencing, 
lath and wire work, Trenton, N. J., and 


retail hardware business at Fond du | for more than fifty years associated 


Lac, where he was associated in bust- 


| with the wire cloth and wire work in- 


identified | 


dustry, died at his home in Philadelphia 
Sept. 21. 

Mr. Strawbridge was born April 3,. 
1844, and upon the conclusion of the 
Civil War, in which he served with 
marked distinction, was employed by 
Sellers Bros., wire workers, until 1873, 
when he started in the wire weaving 
and wire work business at 52 North 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. In 1878 
William M. Chase became a partner 
|and the name of Strawbridge & Chase 
was adopted for the firm. 

Later the business was incorporated 
and known as Strawbridge & Chase Co. 
ohn Strawbridge afterward withdrew 
and started a wire working business 
under the name of Strawbridge & Co. 
at 132 Arch Street. In October, 1909, 
ke sold this business to the New Jersey 
Wire Cloth Co. of Trenton, N. J., and 
entered their employ as superintendent 
|of their Philadelphia factory, which. 
| position he held until his death. 





Canton Hardware Co.. 


Rebuilds 


The Canton Hardware Co., Canton, 
| Ohio, wholesale hardware, is building 
a new four-story and basement busi- 
ness home. The building formerly oc- 
cupied by this concern was entirely 
destroyed by fire June 5. M. 
Brothers, general manager, says the 
new site is slightly irregular, measur- 
ing 175 ft. wide and 200 ft. long. With 
four stories in this brick building suffi- 
cient floor space will be afforded. It 
is located along the main line Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between Third and 
Fourth Streets. Actual construction 
was started Sept. 12. It is thought 
that the new building will be ready for 
occupancy about Jan. 1, 1924. 


Thomas Rubber Co. Buys 
New Plant 


The Wooster, Ohio, plant of the 
| Kelly-Springfield Co. has been pur- 
| chased by the Thomas Rubber Co., 
| Millersburg, Ohio. The sale price is 
| said to have been $10,000. The plant, 
| which has been idle for many months, 
resumed operations Oct. 1. The officers 
| of the Thomas Rubber Co. are: William 
S. Thomas, president; George bB. 
Thomas, vice-president, and Thomas 
Richards, secretary and treasurer. The 
company makes cord tires. 





U. S. Electrical Tool Co. Opens 
Toledo Office 


The United States Electrical Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
opened an office in Toledo at 110-12 
Eleventh Street, in charge of J. F. 
Hauser, district manager. A_ large 
stock of tools will, it is said, be carried 
at the new office ‘and a well equipped 
service station maintained. 
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Chamberlain Resigns From 
Heavy Hardware Ass’n 


A. H. Chamberlain, who has been 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware Associa- 
tion for nearly eight years, has re- 
signed and on Oct. 1 became general 
manager of sales of Edgar T. Ward’s 
Sons Co., shafting, cold-finished and 
special steels. During Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s incumbency the association has 
increased in membership and strength 
and he has proved himself a highly 





capable executive. For a number of | 

















A. H. Chamberlain 


years he was connected in an editorial 
capacity with the hardware depart- 
ment of The Iron Age before that de- 
partment became a separate paper, 
HARDWARE AGE. In 1908 he accepted 
an engagement with Wiebusch & Hil- 
ger, manufacturers’ agents, New York, 
and continued with that company until 
January, 1916, when he took up his 
work with the jobbers in iron and steel 
and heavy hardware. 

In succession to Mr. Chamberlain 
the American Iron, Steel & Heavy 
Hardware Association has_ elected | 
George F. Greene as its secretary- 
treasurer. For a number of years Mr. 
Greene was assistant credit manager 





of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., at 
its Philadelphia offices. 


Radio Week Nov. 25-Dec. 1 | 


National Radio Week is to be held | 
from Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, under the 
auspices of the Radio Trade Associa- 
tion. The week will be observed in 
every city and town in the United | 
States—dealers featuring the latest re- | 
ceiving sets and parts. There will be 
expositions in many places. 








Apex Appoints Woman 
Head of New Dept. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Co., 
manufacturer of electrical home ap- 
pliances, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 


appointed Mrs. Jane Carroll as head 
of its newly organized department of 
home economics. Mrs, Carroll’s first 
work for the Apex Co. will be to travel 
and demonstrate to district managers 
the company’s latest appliance, the 
Rotarex Electric Kook-Rite. Later on 
she will conduct an electrical house- 
keeping school for the exemplification 
of better electrical methods of cleaning, 
washing, ironing and cooking. 





Hardware Age Finds Clue 
for Boston Police 


In response to a letter appearing in 
HARDWARE AGE for Sept. 13 from the 
Police Department of the City of Bos- 
ton, -Mass., requesting information as 


| to the inquiring as to the name and 


address of the retail dealer who uses 
the cost mark CY/35 which appeared 
on the handle of a 7-lb. “Quikwerk” 
hammer, bearing the numerals “7-23,” 
which was used in several attempted 
breaks in the city of Boston, the follow- 
ing was received: 


| “HARDWARE AGE, 

| “239 West 39th Street, 
“New York City. 

| “Dear Sir: 


“Referring to the letter you received 
from the Police Department of the 
city of Boston, which you print on 
page 90 of the Sept. 13 issue of the 


| HARDWARE AGE, would state that the 


cost mark CY/385 is one that we use. 
We also have used the numeral ‘7-23’ 
designating the date of purchase. 

“Doubtless the price of 35 cents is 
the selling price of the handle only and 
while we have had handle at this price 
we have no record of having received 
any in July of this year at the cost 
and selling price marked on the handle 
in question. 

“It is probable that some other dealer 
closer to Boston is using the cost mark 
which is similar to our own. 

“Yours truly, 
“RAABE & MAUGER, 

“Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

“W. C. Raabe.” 


Fletcher-Terry Co. Opens 
Chicago Branch Office 


The Fletcher-Terry Co., makers of 
the Fletcher Gold-Tip Glass Cutters 
and hardware specialties, Forestville, 
Conn., has recently opened a branch 
office at 136 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Tll., under the management of T. S. 
Fletcher. A_ stock sufficient for all 
emergency orders will be carried at the 
new office. 


Du Pont Seeks Sales Plan 


For the purpose of stimulating its 
retail sales of Pyralin toiletware, the 


Pyralin Merchandising Service Depart- | 


ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., is offering 
an award of $5 for any unusual yet 
practical sales plan. 


Pittsburgh Dealers Won’t 
Refill Registered Bottles 


The first of the fall and winter meet- 
ings of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association was held in the 
Fort Pitt Hotel in that city on Friday 
evening, Sept. 28, and was preceded 
by the usual dinner. A. R. Smith of 
McKees Rocks, Pa., who was elected 
president of the meeting at the meeting 
last June, was in the chair and C. W. 
Scarborough was secretary. 

On motion of Gustave Schulze of 
Carnegie, Pa., a resolution was passed 
to the effect that all retail hardware 
dealers should absolutely refuse to re- 
fill any registered bottles with liquids 
of any kinds such as turpentine, oil 
and alcohol. This is a clear violation 
of the laws of Pennsylvania, but it is 
evident that some of the dealers in the 
Pittsburgh district are not aware of 
this and have been unintentionally 
breaking this law, the penalty for which 
carries a fine and imprisonment. The 
matter was regarded as being of 
enough importance to warrant the 
printing of the resolution as adopted 
in the notices of the next meeting, and 
Secretary Scarborough was instructed 
to incorporate the resolution in the 
‘ notices. 

A special committee was appointed 
te visit retailers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict that are not members of the asso- 
ciation and try to induce them to join. 
Also to endeavor to have the members 
turn out more largely at the meetings 
and take more interest in the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson of the Atkins Saw Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was present and on 
request he played popular and sacred 
music on an old hand saw, using a bow 
in the same way as a violinist when 
playing that instrument. The results 
scored by Mr. Johnson, who is known 
as the “hand saw musician,” were truly 
marvelous, and he was given a hearty 
vote of thanks for the real entertain- 
ment he provided. 

James M. Scott of the W. M. Scott 
Hardware Co., Carnegie, Pa., presented 
an interesting paper dealing with 
Store Arrangement, in’ which he advo- 
cated grouping related lines as closely 
together as possible. 








Milwaukee Firm Expands 


The Milwaukee .Corrugating Co., 
manufacturer of Milcor Metallic Build- 
ing Products, 36th Avenue and Burn- 
ham Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
recently completed a new addition to 
its main plant at Milwaukee. The new 

addition covers 50,000 square feet. 





_F. J. Richards Buys Out F. Fox 


Frank J. Richards, South Whitley, 
Ind., has recently purchased the in- 
terests of Frank Fox in the Fox & 
Plattner hardware store, and the firm 
name has been changed to Plattner & 
Richards. 
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Iron Men Hold Outing 


The annual fall outing of the New 
England Iron & Hardware Association 
was held at the Tedesco Country Clun, 
Swampscott, Mass., Tuesday, Sept. 25, 
and sustained the reputation of its pre- 
decessors as being a thoroughly de- 
lightful event. Myron B. Damon, 
president, presided at a brief. business 
session, at which appropriate resolu- 
tions on the death of the late .Fred- 
erick H. Butts, presented by E. P. 
Sanderson, president, E. P. Sanderson 
Co.,.-were adopted. 

The golf tournament was the event 
of the day. Prizes were donated by 
the Trumbull Steel Co., Standard Horse 
Shoe Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Bethlehem Steel Co. and President 
Damon. The winners were: First net, 
the Loomis cup and a steamer rug, F. 
M. Butts, Butts & Ordway Co.; best 
gross, Damon cup and a pipe, A. P. 
Chase, Chase, Parker Co.; second net, 
a set of golf balls, C. C. Butts, Butts 
& Ordway Co.; third net, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. cup, J. E. Kelley, Simons Saw 
& Steel Co.; largest score, Damon prize, 
E. P. Williams, Corbin Screw Co. 

Arrangements were in charge of 
George J. Mulhall, manager of the 
New England Iron & Hardware Asso- 
ciation, and F. W. Brigham, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


Patent Novelty Expands 


The Patent Novelty Co., manufac- 
turer of advertising novelties and hard- 
ware specialties, Fulton, Ill., has re- 
cently completed an extensive addition 
to its plant. This addition, which has 
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been necessitated by the company’s 
rapidly increasing business, has been 
equipped with modern manufacturing 
facilities and increases the company’s 
capacity about 25 per cent. 


Hay Heads Chicago District 
for Williams Tool Corp. 


Blake D. Hay, who has been with 
the Williams Tool Corporation at Erie, 
Pa., for some time, has been appointed 
Chicago district manager. He succeeds 
E. L. Mey, resigned. 





Novelty Works Enlarges 
Plant 


The plant of the New England 
Novelty Works, Hill, N. H., which is 
utilized by Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Ine., tool manufacturers, 261 Broad- 
way, New York City, for the produc- 
tion of its line of “Red Devil” glass 
cutters, has recently been extensively 
enlarged. 

The floor space resulting from the 
enlargement is said to be more than 
double that of the former factory. All 
the machines used in the production of 
the company’s line of glass cutters are 
now operated by electricity and all have 
keen equipped with separate motors. 
The company’s plant is very advan- 
tageously situated in respect to rail- 
way and transportation facilities. The 
manufacturing details have been 
worked out by Frank R. Woodward, a 
pioneer in the steel wheel glass cutter 
industry. 
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Twin City Dealers Organize 
for Winter 


The retail hardware dealers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul have started 
on their winter work. L. C. Warner 
of the Warner Hardware Co., Minne- 
apolis, heads the organization. The 
first fall session was held Sept. 18 in 
the offices of the the Commercial Bul- 
letin Publishing Co. Some little time 
was spent in discussing the competi- 
tion given retailers by jobbers. Ar- 
rangements were completed for joint 
meetings with manufacturers and job- 
bing concerns for the discussion of 
mutual problems. 

C. H. Casey, formerly president of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and now manager of the Minne- 
sota -Retail Hardware Association, 
spoke on the duties of members and 
the effectiveness of organization, and 
stressed the advantage to the small 
dealer of closer cooperation with the 
larger ones. 

E. L. Stoddard of the Stanley Works 
talked briefly on selling tools and em- 
phasized the idea that quality should 
be the foundation of all sales. ais 
Wyckoff, Western Editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, talked briefly on present condi- 
tions and drew attention to the fact 
that the hardware store was fast be- 
coming the department store of non- 
perishable merchandise, with the advent 
of radio, electrical merchandise and 
auto accessory lines. He pointed out 
how hardware stores had generally 
adopted these new lines as they were 
developed and had made them a part 
of the business, 

(News continued on page 81) 


Let Them Carry the Small Packages—It Saves Money 
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CUSTOMER— “TLL MAKE 
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SMALL PACKAGES THEM- 
SELVES HAS WORK 
ED OUT FINE— 
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REALIZED BEFORE 
HOW MUCH I WAS 
LOSING THAT WAY 
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W hat Four 
Michigan 
Retail 
Hardware 
Dealers 
Have 


Done 


Although doing an essentially jobbing business, the arrangement of this golf department of the 


Bostwick-Braun Co., 


Toledo, Ohio, is worthy of emulation by the retail dealer 


One Way of Increasing Your Golf Sales 


UNICIPAL golf links oper- 
M ated on the “pay as you 

enter” basis, are to be found 
in many cities in all sections of the 
land. The charge is usually 25 cents 
to 50 cents for an entire day’s sport. 
On such courses there are no pro- 
fessionals to compete with the 
legitimate hardware dealer who is 
prepared to supply local golfers 
with the equipment they need. 

The dealer who plays the game 
himself will understand its require- 
ments and will be better equipped 
in every way to sell bags, clubs and 
balls. We have recently received 
interesting comments on golf sales 
from four Michigan dealers. Nor- 
man Popp of the Popp Hardware 
Co., Saginaw; Charles Holmes, 
Arcade Hardware Co., Highland 
Park; J. A. Kerr, L. A. Kerr Hard- 
ware Co., Niles, and Mr. Kerr of the 
Kerr Hardware Co., Coldwater, are 
golfers themselves and have also en- 
couraged their business associates 
to learn the game. 

Mr. Popp carries a golf stock 
valued at approximately $450 and 
finds that he can turn it over three 
times a year. He considers the line 
very profitable and has solicited 
players on the links to advantage. 


He has found that the player-deal- 
er or player-salesman commands 
the respect of the golfing enthusiasts 
and frequently receives an order for 
clubs and balls when on the links. 

Charles Holmes plays a good game 
of golf, enjoys it and turns a golf 
stock of about $500 more than eight 
times a year. He advertises golf 
equipment, writes letters to club 
members and solicits the golf busi- 
ness of all regular customers. He 
has encouraged his assistants to play 
and occasionally runs a special on a 
certain style of club in order to at- 
tract attention. Highland Park, a 
corporate city is suburban to Detroit 
and the Arcade Hardware Store is 
not far from the Ford Motor plant. 
Mr. Holmes emphasizes the fact that 
the dealer who wants to sell golf 
equipment should play himself. 

Niles, located in southwestern 
Michigan, has a population slightly 
over the 7,000 mark. J. A. Kerr of 
that city handles golf stock valued at 
$300. He enjoys a good golf equip- 
ment business largely through the 
use of a mailing list. Mr. Kerr plays 
himself and believes that the dealer 
who can sell to the city course play- 
ers will make some real money. 

In Coldwater, which has less than 


7,000 residents, the Kerr Hardware 
Co. turns a $500 stock from three 
to four times a year. Mr. Kerr 
plays and so do his assistants. He 
has found circular letters and other 
direct advertising very helpful. A 
new club was recently formed in 
Coldwater and the Kerr golf depart- 
ment did a tremendous business in 
clubs, bags and balls. Mr. Kerr 
advises dealers to carry sufficient 
stocks, but reminds them that a new 
club will drain a good sized stock 
very quickly. If there is a new club 
being formed in your town he would 
advise that you augment your stocks 
until you feel that you have done 
the bulk of the first rush business. 
Of course there will be good replace- 
ment sales on balls. and clubs, but 
the first onslaught of new golfers 
in a new club often takes the smaller 
city dealer off hand and if he is un- 
prepared he will lose some easy 
profits. 

As in every other line it is turn- 
over that brings profits and so Mr. 
Kerr’s suggestions are _ valuable. 
Size up your local prospects and ex- 
periment until you find the right 
size stock. Your factory or jobber’s 
salesman will be glad to help you if 
you are in doubts. 
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The Catalog Is the Keynote | ° 


ACK of some of our daily business troubles 

there are fundamental principles that we do 

not always grasp. Many lines of business de- 
mand more of the employee than he has mental 
capacity to deliver. When this is the case you can 
drive and hammer all you please but you will not 
get results. The employee, given a task beyond 
his capacity, simply cannot make good. The more 
he is driven the greater his confusion of mind 
and the poorer the results. 

I once knew a sales manager who was in charge 
of a large force of well-trained salesmen for a 
thoroughly organized business. These salesmen 
had an up-to-date, well-printed, carefully classi- 
fied catalog. They received loose-leaf, printed 
sheets and it was a simple matter for them to in- 
sert these sheets and so keep their prices and 
changes of goods up to date. This house was di- 
vided into departments and merchandise was care- 
fully cared for in these departments. On account 
of the thorough system with which this business 
was handled, errors were reduced to a minimum, 
complaints from customers were few and this sales 
manager had plenty of time in which to do some 
real, constructive sales managing. 

He eventually left this firm, and, with some 
other associates, bought the controlling interest in 
an old established but very much smaller business 
which had not been profitable for many years. 
This firm had about forty salesmen scattered over 
a large territory. These salesmen had never been 
trained and believed in individualism with a 
capital “I.” The experienced sales manager started 
to work with his former methods but he soon 
found that there was something wrong. His old 
friends and customers for the sake of Auld Lang 
Syne gave his salesmen orders. His old customers 
called on him and bought goods in the house—but 
what happened? In almost every case these old 


friends and customers wrote sorrowfully and - 


apologetically, complaining of the goods shipped. 
They complained of errors in invoicing; they 
complained of errors in prices; they com- 
plained of shortages. The poor sales man- 
ager, instead of writing delightful, friendly 
letters and building up business with appreciative 
customers, found that he had to become an artful 
dodger at the head of an overworked claim de- 
partment. It soon dawned on him that he was up 
against a good stiff proposition but he did not lose 
his nerve. He sized up the situation and went to 
work with the help of others to laboriously, care- 
fully and patiently straighten matters out. 

In investigating the causes of errors, he found 
first of all that the salesmen’s orders came to the 
house very poorly written and were not finished. 


It had been the custom for the salesmen to depend 
upon the department manager to pick out and send 
the goods he had. The department manager was 
the one source of information on goods in that de- 
partment. He had been in the department a long 
time and he prided himself upon his universal in- 
formation. Almost every order had to be referred 
to him and he was the czar and dictator in deciding 
what should be sent. Naturally, if he substituted 
very much higher priced goods than those indi- 
cated on the order there would be no come-back. 
The customer would be satisfied. Therefore it de- 
veloped that this emperor of the stock department 
was in the habit of doing some very unprofitable 
substituting for the house. This was a concealed 
loss—the most dangerous of all leaks. 

The plan worked somewhat as follows: An 
order was received. The stock clerk got ready to 
get out the goods but found that the order was so 
indefinite that he did not know what goods to 
select. He hunted up the head of the department. 
Sometimes he could be found and sometimes he 
couldn’t. If he was there, other stock clerks were 
also waiting for instructions. Our stock clerk took 
his turn and wasted time waiting. Finally the man- 
ager looked over the order and told the stock clerk 
what to send. The stock clerk selected the goods 
indicated but he did not enter the numbers of these 
goods on the order. After a while when the order 
reached the price clerk he did not know how to 
price it. Therefore, he went to see the stock 
clerk to tell the kind of goods he had sent. The 
stock clerk being very busy did not always remem- 
ber and some very wild guessing resulted. Finally 
when the goods reached the customer, after this 
elaborate and expensive system of handling orders, 
there were a lot of errors. 


Our sales manager when studying this situa- 
tion realized that there were enormous leaks. He 
could understand why this concern for many years 
had not made any money but the question was 
what to do about it. This system of doing business 
had become a habit in the institution. He started 
with the salesmen. He asked them to write up their 
orders more carefully. The salesmen came back at 
him by calling attention to the condition of their 
catalogs. How could they write up an order clearly 
with such catalogs? When he spoke to the stock 
departments their alibi was—“‘Look at these sales- 
men’s indefinite orders. We have to guess when 
orders come to us in this way.” 

The sales manager, realizing the difficulty, an- 
nounced to the board of directors that the first 
thing they must have was a new catalog. “But we 
haven’t the money to pay for the catalog,” an- 
swered the board of directors. “Money or no 
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money,” he replied, “we cannot do business with- 
out a catalog as a standard of our business. This 
mess cannot be straightened out unless we have 
some correct list of our goods.” So financial 
arrangements were made and the catalog was 
started. 


Now the joker was that this catalog was actu- 
ally compiled, not of the goods in the house, but of 
the line of goods that this house hoped to carry 
when it had its business properly under way. 
Naturally in compiling this book the best hard- 
ware catalogs in the country were carefully 
studied and the lines to be carried were carefully 
selected long before they were bought. A system 
of house numbers was adopted for each item. The 
catalog was by departments and as each depart- 
ment was finished it was sent to the salesmen. 
The goods were numbered to correspond with the 
catalog. Just as soon as the salesmen received these 
department catalogs, order slowly began to evolve 
out of chaos. The salesmen wrote up their orders 
according to the catalog. They used the house 
numbers. The stock clerks knew what was wanted, 
for it was easy to pick out the goods by number. 
In these departments the poor tired-out manager 
had a chance to do better work. He did not devote 
all of his time to answering questions. As what 
had been shipped was clearly indicated on the 
order by number and as the goods were listed in 


_the catalog, the price clerk had no trouble in pric- 


— 
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ing. Work was: reduced to a system. Their tasks 
had been brought within the mental capacity of 
the employees. 


But what a battle there was to standardize the 
line and get everything into the catalog! Buyers 
resented being instructed to stop buying on im- 
pulse. Everything, no matter how small, that was 
bought had to be in the catalog. It developed that 
some items that the buyers wanted were so insig- 
nificant that it did not pay for the time and 
trouble of putting them in the catalog. 


Then when the catalog was finished it was 
found, of course, that there were a lot of goods 
that were not in it because it had been decided to 
drop them. There were a lot of odd sizes to be dis- 
posed of. These chips and whetstones had to be 
sold. There was grinding time selling out this old 
stuff at bargain prices and getting new, fresh, 
clean goods in place of them. It was even found 
in the cutlery department that there were whole 
lines of cutlery of which the salesmen had no 
samples. The goods were not in any catalog or on 
any list and naturally the salesmen did not know 
about them as they were buried in the cutlery de- 
partment. It was a long, tedious job to check over 
this cutlery stock, standardize the line, get up a 
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standard line of salesmen’s samples and then sell 


out the odds and ends that were not wanted. 

This house simplified and standardized its line. 
It discarded a lot of “whim” goods and odd sizes 
and it would not stock slow movers. Uncon- 
sciously it did exactly what Secretary Hoover and 
many of the leading lights in business today are 
advocating in all lines of business. 

The main point I am trying to put over in this 
article is that the catalog should be the standard 
and the keynote of every hardware business. If 
you have the goods, they should be in the catalog, 
If they are not in the catalog, then you should not 
have the goods. It should be an unbroken law that 
no buyer should be permitted to buy anything that 
was not to go in the catalog. In it, therefore, all 
purchases had to stand the light of day. Even in 
a small jobbing business goods should be classified 
and numbered according to your own catalog. 

Salesmen should be impressed forcibly—in the 
most emphatic manner—with the fact that an order 
that is worth taking is worth writing properly. 
Before a salesman goes on the road the most im- 
portant thing of all is his training in writing his 
orders. When a salesman is permitted to be care- 
less in writing his orders it is simply the be- 
ginning of a long chain not only of errors but of 
lost motion and wasted time in the house. This 
fact cannot be too forcibly impressed upon sales- 
men. 

Today we are all having it forced upon us that 
it is necessary to reduce the cost of distribution. 
One of the first things for every house in business 
to do to reduce the cost of doing business is to in- 
sist on all their salesmen in every department 
writing orders exactly’ according to their cata- 
logs. 

Life and business today are becoming so com- 
plicated that the human being of average intelli- 
gence is staggering under the load. The first way 
to simplify life is to simplify our work and the 
first way to simplify our work is to make our work 
more simple. Large houses in almost all lines are 
getting the better of the smaller concerns because 
their work, being more divided, is simpler. Each 
employee does one thing. One reason why the rec- 
ords show that small businesses are not making 
the profits they should is because the work of the 
individual in a small business is far more compli- 
cated than in a large business. In small businesses 
more than in large ones the managers and the indi- 
vidual employees are called upon to do tasks that 
are entirely beyond the level of the average in- 
telligence. The result is unhappiness, lost motion, 
waste and a very high cost of doing business. 

“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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The Left and Right Method of Laying Out 
and Spacing Show-Cards 


Chapter III of The Single-Stroke Roman Alphabet 


or actual laying out of the letter- 

ing on a show-card that there is 
an old saying among show-card writ- 
ers: “A card well begun is one half 
done.” The spacing and laying out of 
letters on a show-card is every bit as 
important as the formation of each let- 
ter. Poor lettering, properly spaced, 
will present a much better appearance 
than poorly spaced perfect letters. 
There is no set rule governing the 
spaces between letters and words, the 
whole thing is gaged by approximates 
until the eye becomes trained to the 
proper distances between letters and 
words. 

All open or round letters such as 
ACDJGLOPQRSTUVWXY should be 
spaced closer together than the square 
letters EFHIKMNZ on account of their 
rounded and curved lines. For in- 
stance the letters in the word “HIM” 
should be spaced further apart than 
the letters in the word “LAW.” 

The method illustrated herewith of 
left and right lay-out is particularly 
suitable for beginners for the simple 
reason that the wards do not have to 
be centered on the show-card. The 
first letter of each word starts on a 


S‘ much depends on the sketching 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


line but does not have to end at any 
given point. 

Of course a liberal margingl line 
must be preserved around the edge of 
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CUT OUT ALL BLACK SPACES 





Showing how the “mask” is made 


the card. It is a good idea to pre- 
pare a “cut-out” or mask similar to 
the one illustrated, as this will be a 
big time saver for ruling lines on show- 
cards. The spaces painted with solid 
black are the ones which should be 
cut out. This same scheme will also 
be found to be a big time saver for 
small window price cards. In cutting 
out the mask use the point of a sharp 
penknife and cut with the knife held 
on a slant in order to prevent ragged 
edges. If more lines are required on the 
card than the spaces permit the “cut- 
out” may be moved up or down. The 
spaces in between the “cut-outs” ma) 
be used for smaller lines of lettering. 

The single-stroke, show-card Roman 
letters M to R, shown herewith in bot! 
capitals and lower-case, are considered 
to be the most serviceable and by far 
the most practical for general commer 
cial use on account of their simplicity 
and pronounced legibility. For the 
benefit of those who do not know what 
the term “single-stroke” means the fol- 
lowing explanation is given: 

The term “single-stroke” is not in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
each letter is formed entirely with a 
single stroke, but by the fewest pos 
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sible strokes from a brush which is 
so perfectly constructed that but one 
application is necessary to each indi- 
vidual part of a letter. Time was 
when brushes used for lettering were 
so poorly constructed that each letter 
was built up with a series of little 
strokes. This method was all right for 
lithographers who had to be careful to 
form each letter perfectly, but with 
the show-card writer it is altogether a 
different proposition, for his one idea 
is for effect. 

In making all sweeps or circular 
strokes be sure not to twist the arm 
into awkward positions, but simply roll 
or twist the brush handle between the 
thumb and first finger. Do not stop 
when in the middle of a sweep or a 
straight downward stroke. Practice 


until the continuous stroke is perfected. | 


If your hand is unsteady and your 
brush strokes appear ragged try rest- 
ing the first joint of the little finger on 
the card or whatever surface you are 
lettering on. This will act as a spring 
and you will be better able to control 
each stroke and make the brush go 
just where you want it to. In making 
this single-stroke Roman alphabet the 
tip of the bruch is used instead of the 
full stroke, as in making a heavy block 
letter, when the full length of the hairs 
of the brush are used. 


Another very important thing is to 
keep the show-card ink well stirred. Do 
not use it too thin, otherwise the brush 
will not retain its flat position or shape 
because it is the glue binder in the 
ink that makes the brush hold up. If 
the color or ink is too thin the binder 
naturally loses its strength and the 
brush loses its flat shape. 

Keep a small piece of glass handy 
and flatten the brush out on this after 
dipping it in the ink and be sure to 
keep the ink used for the pen in a 
separate bottle from the brush ink. 

It is a much better idea to write out 
words when prac- 
tising instead of 
making A, B, C 
over and _ over. 
By practising in 
this manner the 
beginner will not 
only train the eye 
to proper letter 


HIS chart 

shows the 
method of mak- 
ing the -several 
letters included 
in the third in- 
stalment of the 
single-stroke Ro- 
man al phabet. 
The arrows show 
the direction of 
each. stroke. 
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An excellent example of balanced layout 


formation, but will unconsciously se- 
cure a better idea of spacing between 
letters and words. It is an easy matter 
to select sentences which embody the 
entire alphabet, such as the follow- 
ing: PACK MY BOX WITH FIVE 
DOZEN LIQUOR JUGS. Every let- 
ter of the alphabet may be found in 
these eight words. 

Advancement is sure to be slow and 
success at lettering very doubtful for 
the man who claims his work is “all 
right” and doesn’t seek to improve him- 
self each time he takes a brush or pen 
in hand. The writer has practically 
given up his entire time to this line of 
work for the past twenty-five years 
and has seen many succeed at show- 
card writing who thought they couldn’t 
even “draw a straight line.” 

If some of our readers who are inter- 
ested in learning the art of show-card 
writing would save some of their first 
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practice work and compare it with 
later attempts, they would no doubt be 
astonished and very much encouraged 
at their improvement. 

The Roman alphabet is about the 
most practical style for all around 
show-card writing. There is really no 
such thing as a new alphabet. The 
so-called “new ones” are simply the old 
ones reclothed and christened with 
meaningless trade names, which all 
leads to confuse the average beginner. 

There are only five standard types of 
alphabets, which are known by the fol- 
lowing names: Roman, Egyptian or 
Gothic, Full-Block, Script and Old Eng- 
lish. All other types of letters are 
simply modernized extractions of the 
five above mentioned. 

One of the most important things to 
consider in show-card writing is the 
text or: composition of reading matter. 
A show-card which has the appearance 
of being crowded, with little or no bor- 
der, loses a great deal of its value as 
an advertising medium. The busy pub- 
lic or a likely customer will not stop 
to read a lengthy story. Experience 
has proved it impractical to put as 
much wording on a show-card as one 
would put in a newspaper advertise- 
ment. 

Another equally important thing is 
plenty of open space between the words 
and guide lines. Liberal margins 
around the edge of a show-card are 
also essential. The cards reproduced 
here show the whole story, told in as 
few words as possible. 

The elementary strokes shown on the 
accompanying plate illustrate clearly 
the course of construction of each let- 
ter. It requires but four basic strokes 
to construct the capital letter M. Four 
sharp spurs at top and bottom are 
necessary to finish off this letter. The 


capital letter N requires but three 
basic strokes, while but two strokes 
are needed for the letter O and so 
on. Study the 
arrow points 
closely, as they 


denote the direc- 
tion of each 
stroke. And 
above all things 
keep practising 
‘continually. 





HE second and 
third lines 
show in detail 
how the capital 
letters are made 





while the last 
two lines show 
the method used 
in making the 
lower case let- 
ters of this al- 
phabet. 
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President Under Strong Pressure 
to Call Extra Session 


Insists Farmers’ Champions Shall Formulate Specific 
Legislative Program—Madden and Green Clash 


(WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8, 1923) 
DVOCATES of an extra session of 
A Congress, to be called late in 
October or early in November, 
apparently have made some progress 
during the past ten days. Sentiment 
regarding the advisability of calling 
Congress together ahead of time has 
been doing a pendulum swing ever 
since President Coolidge entered the 
White House, the yeas having it today 
and the nays tomorrow. 

Senator Borah, the picturesque 
champion of the horny-handed sons of 
toil, really started the latest drive for 
an extra session although he is not 
now leading it. He spent three hours 
at the White House one day a fort- 
night ago and after dining with the 
President urged him to call Congress 
together without delay to “do some- 
thing for the farmer.” 


A Pertinent Inquiry 


President Coolidge’s reply was char- 
acteristic. He asked his visitor: 

“Don’t you think we should decide 
what we shall ask Congress to do for 
the farmer before we call the extra 
session?” 

If Mr. Coolidge had argued for hours 
with the brilliant but erratic Idaho 
Senator he could not have presented 
the case against an extra session more 
forcibly. Scores of Senators and 
Representatives have besieged the 
White House, urging the President to 
bring Congress to Washington to re- 
lieve the farmers’ plight, but until 
within the past few days not one has 
had a definite constructive suggestion 
to offer. 

In most cases these demonstrations 
have been merely pretty cheap politics. 
The newspaper correspondents have 
been induced to send out dispatches 
describing Senator Sorghum’s efforts, 
to get help for his agricultural constit- 
uents—and, of course, if the President 
fails to call Congress in- extra session 
it is not Senator Sorghum’s fault. He 
has done his best. 

The newspaper dispatches say noth- 
ing of the failure of the Senator to 
suggest the form of the legislation 
Congress should be asked to enact, but 
his constituents are expected to over- 
look this detail and to remember only 
that he went to the White House in 
their behalf. That ought to be good 


on Tax Policy 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


for a few thousand votes in a big 
western State. 


Working on Concrete Measures 


During the past few days effort has 
been made by certain Senators and 
Representatives hailing from the farm 
States to formulate concrete measures 
to aid the food producers of the coun- 
try and it is the progress made in this 
direction that now encourages many 
advocates of an extra session to be- 
lieve that the President will call Con: 
gress together about Nov. 1. Instead 
of proposing a variety of more or less 
impracticable measures devised in the 
interest of the farmer the concrete 
proposition now before the President 
is to secure early legislation reviving 
the Grain Corporation and thus provide 
a method of financing the wheat crop. 

In addition the United States Tariff 
Commission is being asked to raise 
the duty on wheat in order to shut out 
Canadian grain now said to be selling 
in Winnipeg at 28 cents per bushel 
less than in the United States. The 
President is giving careful considera- 
tion to these propositions and appar- 
ently has not yet decided finally con- 
cerning the desired special session. 

Summarizing the situation, however, 
the most experienced observers here 
still believe that the odds are dgainst 
an extra session. 


Madden May Retire 


The serious physical break-down re- 
cently suffered by Representative Mad- 
den of Illinois is likely to have an im- 
portant influence upon the legislative 
history of the coming Congress. Mr. 
Madden is not only chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations — the 
most influential post in the House next 
to the Speaker—but he is also a close 
student of taxation problems and has 
been gathering data for several months 
to be used in a campaign to bring about 
the amendment of the existing tax 
laws. 

I told you recently of Mr. Madden’s 
plan to reduce tax burdens both large 
and small and to provide an elastic 
method of keeping tax collections in 
line with the requirements of the na- 
tional budget by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to modify the 
annual tax rates—especially on in- 
comes—wherever conditions should 


warrant. That is a very radical de- 
parture and raises an interesting issue 
as to the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed delegation of authority to an 
executive officer. 


Must Win Ways and Means Committee 


Obviously no such innovation can be 
put over without the most aggressive 
leadership. Madden is the one man 
to do it if it can be done, but unless 
he is in condition to work unremitting- 
‘ly on the task he has set for himself 
the project must fail. 

Chairman Green, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which would have 
to pass upon the Madden plan, is un- 
derstood to be opposed to it. In the 
House at large Madden is much strong- 
er than Green, but the Ways and Means 
Committee is very influential and if it 
is to be induced to advocate the Mad- 
den plan it will require the exertion 
of every ounce of energy of which its 
author is capable. 

Mr. Madden is reported to be suffer- 
ing from a “severe heart attack”—a 
somewhat vague statement. He has 
been ill enough, however, to start a 
rumor that he will surrender his post 
at the head of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when Congress meets. This 
would be a national calamity as he is 
undoubtedly the best-informed man in 
the House upon the needs of the Na- 
tion. 


Lord Pleased with Revenue Outlook 


Budget Director Lord, who has been 
studying closely the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the first two months of 
the new fiscal year, is very hopeful 
that his prediction of increasing re- 
ceipts and lower expenses during the 
current year will be verified. General 
Lord declares that receipts for July and 
August were greater by $19,500,000 
than for the same two months last year, 
while a reduction of $9,000,000 has 
been accomplished in expenditures. 

The budget director said he was not 
entirely satisfied, however, with the 
rate of reduction in expenditures, al- 
though the decrease had been substan- 
tial. He reminded department heads 
and others that the administration pro- 
gram was to hold the outgo for the 
current twelve months within $3,000,- 
000,000 exclusive of public debt retire- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Holiday Lines Begin to Move 
—General Market Active 


ETAIL buyers are beginning to show interest in holiday merchandise at many 


of the principal wholesale hardware markets throughout the country. 


Jobbers 


anticipate a larger volume of orders this year than last. 


Current trading continues in good volume. 


Reports from numerous sections indi- 


cate that buying is better at present in rural communities than it is in some of the 


larger cities. 


The weaker price tendencies in the steel market are being watched closely by hard- 
ware buyers, and it is believed by some that lower prices may be expected in certain 


hardware items shortly after the first of the year. 


changes in standard lines during the balance of this year. 


Few, however, expect any material 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


HE Connecticut 


Conn., has made a reduction in auger bits. 
bers’ prices have been adjusted accordingly. 


Valley Mfg. Co., Centerbrook, 


Job- 


10 per cent. 


attachments, and made a change in its discounts, which 
is said to make a slight net advance. 
Some makers of cotton gloves have advanced prices 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., in 
order, it is said, to meet competition, have placed on 
the market a new Universal pint bottle No. 111, which 
in small lots jobs at $1.11 each. In lots of 5 doz. or 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., have 
placed on the market a new style lunch kit No. 2111, 
which jobs at $1.75 each. The company’s other num- 
bers are listed as heretofore, with the same discount. 





more at $1.05 each. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, Ill., has ad- 
vanced its list prices on horse and sheep shears and 


Oil can manufacturers have issued new lists which 





show a general reduction in prices. 
very slight, less than 5 per cent on some numbers. 


The decline is 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers’ 


A Mote the important price changes 
made effective during the past week 
in the leading wholesale centers were 
the following: 

NEW YORK.—No important price 
changes were announced by local job- 
bers during the past week. Buying 
continues in good volume. Jobbers still 
complain about difficulty in getting 
adequate stocks of screws, trowels, 
saws, and shovels. 

CHICAGO.—New discounts on bolts 
and nuts have been issued which are 
applicable to list prices issued Sept. 1. 
The net prices of this line are slightly 
lower under the new lists and discounts. 
Turpentine was reduced 2 cents per gal- 
lon, and dry paste % cent per pound. 
Shellac advanced 25 cents per gallon. 
Sisal rope was slightly reduced, while 
manila prices remained unchanged at 
the recently lowered figures. Screen 
door and window screen prices have 


’ 


been issued for the new season. Jobbers 
business better than a year ago. Orders 
are not being placed a great way ahead, 
although better than in 1922. 


BOSTON.—Retail sales in New Eng- 
land have fallen off somewhat in com- 
parison with the fall sales of 1922. 
Shelf hardware, however, is moving 
well, the month of September having 
been one of the best single months on 
record. Mill and heavy hardware sales 
are improving. Jobbers advanced prices 
10 per cent on cotton gloves, and 4 
cents per lb. on sash cord. A 10 per 
cent revision was made on lag screws 
and bolt expansion shields. 

PITTSBURGH.—The steel market 
continues to show weakening price ten- 
éencies, although the Steel Corporation 
mills are working at 87 per cent ca- 
pacity, and the Independents at 70 per 
cent capacity. Price declines were made 
on pig iron, steel melting scrap and cold 


drawn shapes. Solder was advanced 
10 per cent and lead pipe % cent per |b. 


CINCINNATI.—Price changes were 
few during the past two weeks. Manu- 
facturers of garden hose have an- 
nounced next year’s prices, which 
average about 5 per cent higher than 
those in effect this year. Rumors are 
current of an advance in pocket cutlery. 
Turpentine declined 1 cent per gallon. 
Local jobbers have also put into effect 
reductions on night latches following 
recent announcement by a large manu- 
facturer. Generally price changes are 
being made only by jobbers who wish 
to move surplus stocks. 


TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
continue very quiet as regards price 
changes. There have been no price 
changes of note during the past week. 
No changes of any importance are ex- 
pected during the balance of the year. 
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New York Jobbers Watching Steel Market 


—lLocal Business Continues Active 


by New York jobbers, but it is said they are sub- 

stantially the same as this year’s prices. No 
price changes of any importance were reported by local 
jobbers during the week. As stated before jobbers con- 
tinue to make numerous minor price readjustments which 
are house changes and not market changes. 

Current buying continues in good volume. Jobbers are 
receiving a large number of orders for seasonal and 
miscellaneaus items, althoughm ost of the individual 
orders are small in quantity. 


P's New netting prices for 1924 have been received 


The present weakness in the steel market is being 
watched closely by the New York jobbing trade. Although 
lower price levels in steel will not immediately affect the 
production costs of hardware manufacturers, many job- 
bers seem inclined to believe that the present lower ten- 
dencies in steel will eventually be reflected in the price 
of some hardware items. Few jobbers or retailers in this 
section, however, anticipate any materially lower prices 
on standard lines for the balance of this year. 

Jobbers still complain about difficulty in getting ade- 
quate quantities of screws, saws, trowels, axes and shovels. 
Collections are said to be improving. 


AXES.—Jobbers report shortages in 
some numbers; prices firm; demand 
strong. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% lb., $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
lb., $20.75 per doz.; 5% lb. only, 
$22 2.75 per doz. 
House axes, 2% lb., 19 in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Pick-up demand 
steady; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Common carriage bolts, small, 30 to 
30-10 per cent; large, 30 to 30-10 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, small, 40 to 40-10 
per cent; large, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Lag screws, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Stove bolts, 70-10. to 75 per vent, 

both flat and round head. 
Sink bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. 
Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 
Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 
Screw anchors, 75-10 per cent. 
Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 
Machine bolt shields, 65-10-5 per 
cent. . 


BRIGHT WIRE GOODS.—Mild interest 
firm prices. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Bright steel, 80-10-10 per. cent; 
brass, 80 per cent; galvanized, 80 per 
cent, 


BUCK SAWS.—Fall buying reported 
large in rural sections; prices firm; 
stocks fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Buck saws, red frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular. teeth, $13. per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued blade, 
extra thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
doz. 
Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 
One-man saws, 80c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55c. per ft. 
Wood split wedges, 10%c. per Ib. 


CHAIN.—Mild interest; firm prices; 
fair stocks. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Iron, 40 per. cent; brass, 40 per cent; 
safety, brass, 50 per cent. 
CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES. — 
Heavy demands continue;- stocks 
broken; prices strong, 
Jobbers’ muoteatene, f.o.b. New York: 
Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
$7.40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each. 
Berry crushers, aluminum teeth, 
wood box, $6 each 
Fruit presses, +2. qt., .$2.98 each; 


4-qt., $4.95 each; 6- -qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Rumors of price 
advances current; demands fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 per 
doz. pair. Medium weight, knitted 
wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 

Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 


FAMILY SCALES.—Fair demands; 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Slanting dial 24 1b., $1.75 each; 
Straight dial, 24 Ib., $1.75 each; 
=— dial, 24 Ib., with scoop, $2 
eacn. 


FURNACE SCOOPS.—Dealers have 
received their orders; interest at pres- 
ent light; good pick-up demand ex- 
pected later by local jobbers. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
D handle, 49c. each. Long handle, 
52c. each. Hollow back, wood D 
handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Fair interest; 
firm prices; ample stocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 1%c. each; 
10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. J, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c. each; No. 8, 9l1c. each. 


GAME TRAPS.—Heavy out-of-town 
demands continue; local pick-up busi- 
ness fair; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, $1.65 
per doz.; without chain, $1.28 per doz. 
No. 1, $2 with chain, $1.59 per doz. 
without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 per 
doz. with chains; $2.32 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 2, $3.97 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $6.71 per doz. with 
chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1, $2.38 per doz. with 
chains; $1.89 per doz. without chains. 
Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. with chains; 
$2.81 per doz. without chains. Size 2, 
$5.37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, 
$7.26 per doz. with chains. 


GLAZIER POINTS.—Stocks ample; 
prices firm; interest mild. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Zinced, % lb. papers, 21c. Ib. net 


ICE SKATES.—Advance satiatie: re- 
ported good; prices firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ice skates (Union sereu nas) see 
1624, 80c.; Ree 1624%, $1.15; No. 
1724%, $1.4 3; No. 1824, $1.88; No. 
19244, $2.80; No. 52414, $1.21; No. 
424%, $1.53; No. 724, $2; No. 924%, 


$2. 50; No. OX3, $2.38; Donoghue, $5; 
Ext. Bob, plain, 53c.; ‘Ext. Bob, nick- 
eled, 63c.; No. 52, 88c.; No. — $1; 
No. 5624, $1.06; No. 5624%, $1.36; No. 


572414, $1.68; No. 5824, $2.15; No. 
592414, $3.19; No. 5244%L, $1.45; No. 
4244%L, $1.80; No. 7241, $2.38; No. 


92442L, $3.50; No. “ $3.94; No. 96, 
$5.50; No. 07, $1.25; No. 08, $2.25; No. 
08%, $2.93. 
Sundries and parts from list 30-5 
per cent. 
LANTERNS. — Moderate 
prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Hylo, $7.50 per doz.; Monarch, $8 
per doz.; Victor, $8 per doz. 
Lantern globes, white, 1 doz. in box, 
$1.20 per doz. Red, 


LINSEED OIL.—Local interests ad- 
vanced prices Oct. 3. Demand better, 
but not strong. 


, Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl., $1.01. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
98c. Calcutta linseed oil in bbl, $1.30. 
Boiled oil is 2c. extra; double boiled 
oil is 3c. extra and oil in half bbl. is 
5e. per gal. additional. 


NAILS.—Stocks light; prices firm; de- 
mands fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 
keg. 

Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. , 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12 100 lb., $7.55, 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 


RIVETS.—Pick-up interest good at firm 


prices. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Copper rivets and burrs, 30 to 33% 
per cent. 
Copper brake band rivets, 30 to 33% 
per cent. 
Black tinners’ rivete, 50 per cent. 
Tinned tinners’ rivets, 50 per cent. 
Oval head iron rivets, 50 per cent. 


ROOFING PAPER.—Stronger demand 

is reported; stocks fair; prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Roofing paper, 2 ply, $1.45 per roll; 


tarred felt, $1.35 per roll. Slate ser- 
vice roofing, $1.65 per roll. 


ROPE.—Better out-of-town buying re- 
ported; local interest light. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Pure Manila rope, 20%c. base per 
dy hardware grade, 19%c. base per 
lb. 


demand; 


SANDPAPER.—Pick-up interest good 
at firm prices. 
eae i quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
, 20-2% per cent; star, 20-24% 
win cent. 
SASH CORD.— Moderate interest; 
steady prices; fair stocks. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Cotton sash cord, 39c. to 43c. base 
per lb. 


Prices vary according to grade and 
differ in different sections of the city. 
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SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Dealers are 
receiving shipments from jobbers. No 
pick-up business as yet. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 


7, $4 per doz. Scraper_with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 


Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Stocks in good 
shape; prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 


handle, $4.75 per doz. 
Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
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tory costs today and will last only a 
short time. An advance is expected. 
Galvanized snow shovels, 214 x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 
Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 


SCREWS.—Jobbers continue to com- 
plain about difficulty in getting ade- 
quate stocks; prices steady. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Flat head steel machine screws, 
6634 per cent. 

Round head steel machine screws, 
66% per cent. 

Flat head brass machine screws, 60 


per cent. 
Round head brass machine screws, 
60 per cent. 
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Flat head steel wood screws, bright, 
full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 72%-20 per cent. 

Round head blued, 7244-20 per cent. 


Round head nickel plated, 6244-20 
per cent. 
Round head brass, 6714-20 per cent. 


WEATHERSTRIP.—Good buying re- 
ported by local jobbers; stocks ample; 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Weather strip, double rubber, 66%,— 
5 per cent discount; single rubber, 
66%.—5 per cent discount. Felt, 60 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 





CURRENT NEWS OF THE TRADE 


(Continued from page 72) 





DX Instrument Co. Distributes 


Booklet 


The DX Instrument Co., manufac- 
turer of the Fil-Ko-Stat filament con- 
trol, Harrisburg, Pa., is now distribut- 
ing to its dealers a booklet entitled 
“Perfect and Noiseless,” for redistribu- 
tion to radio fans. The booklet, which 
is being distributed through the Radio 





Stores Corp., 218 West 34th Street, 
New York City, contains information 
of interest to all those interested in 
radio, including an explanation of the 
terms “rheostat,” “filament control,” 
“electronic flow,” “vacuum tuning,” etc. 





Fire at Farmer’s Hardware Co. 


The Farmer’s Hardware Co., Fred- 
erickburg, Ohio, suffered severe loss 
through fire recently. : 


Alvo Co. Incorporated 


The Alvo Co., Ashland, Ohio, was in- 
corporated at $15,000 by H. R. Vanos- 
dall and A. P. Smith. The plant and 
equipment of a former company by this 
name was obtained through Harry L. 
Hess, who bought at a receiver’s sale. 
Manufacturing of Alvo auto headlights 
will be resumed under the new manage- 
ment. W. L. Voigt has been retained 
as plant manager. 





Nottonson Radio Co. 
Organized 


For the purpose of manufacturing 
radio supplies, a new company has re- 
cently been organized under the name 
of the Nottonson Radio Co., Inc., New 
York City. The capital is $1,000, and 
the directors Abraham Zauderer, Max- 
well Parnes and D. B. Kaminsky. 





Fire at Atlas Tool Co. 


Two buildings of the Atlas Tool Co., 
440 Knapp Street, Toledo, Ohio, were 








badly damaged by fire. 





Brace Mfg. Co. Incorporated 


The Brace Mfg. Co., Inc., Mayville, 
N. Y., was recently incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000 to manufacture 





oil testers and automobile accessories. 








The directors are George H. Brace, 
William D. Brace and A. H. Brace, all | 
of Mayville, N. Y. | 


Hoover Issues Booklet 


“A Trip Through the Hoover Fac- 
tories” is the name given to a recent 
booklet published by the Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Co., North Canton, Ohio. 
As the name suggests, the book is de- 
voted to a story which conducts its 
readers through the process of produc- 
tion on Hoover sweepers. 





Electrical Exposition for Detroit 


Detroit will hold its first annual 
electrical exposition Nov. 19-21 at the 
Detroit Coliseum, which is located on 
the Fair Grounds. The Coliseum is a 
new building, and, it is said, will hold 
300 exhibit booths. 





Perhaps You Have 
Had a Similar 


Credit Experience 


(A portion of a letter received from 
a member.) 


“We note with interest the reprint 
from Indiana Retail Grocers’ Bulletin 
in regard to giving credit information 
to various agencies who in turn pass 
the information on to mail order houses. 
We had an experience several months 
ago which caused us to throw all such 
inquiries in the waste basket ever after. 
We had an inquiry about one of our 
best customers from a mail order 
agent (no doubt). The customer being 
a good one, we naturally put his credit 
Al. Through some cause or other their 
business relations were not the best, 
and as a result we had several letters 
in regard to his delingency. The last 
one went so far as to almost threaten 
us unless we took the matter up with 
our old customer. We do not recall 
exactly the wording of the paper we 
filled out; at any rate, we were to 
be held liable for answering their ques- 
tions. We had a mind to write them 
a stinger but threw it in the waste 
basket instead. We are glad that you 
put that item in the Hardware Monthly, 
as it no doubt will open some of us 
dealers’ eyes.” ° 

—Indiana Hardware Monthly. 











St. Paul Jobber Issues New 
Catalog 


A new catalog, together with an ap- 
proximate price pamphlet, has recently 
been issued by Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk 
& Co., wholesale hardware, St. Paul, 
Minn. The eatalog covers the com- 
pany’s entire lines, mechanics’, black- 
smiths’, agricultural, tinners’ and ice 
tools, general hardware, builders’ hard- 
ware, electric supplies, household elec- 
trics, household furnishings, paints, 
varnishes, furniture, stoves, heating 
plants, furnaces, sporting and athletic 
goods, fishing tackle, auto accessories, 
harness and harness hardware. 

The catalog, which contains more 
than three thousand pages, is profusely 
illustrated and thoroughly indexed to 
expedite reference. For the purpose 
of enabling merchants doing business 
with the company to become acquaint- 
ed with the organization, photographs 
of the officers of the company and 
heads of the departments are featured 
in the introductory section. 


Hardware Men Escape Accident 


A good driver possibly saved three 
hardware men from a serious accident 
in Rochester, Minn., Sept. 27. D. M. 
Andrews, assistant secretary of the 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Aossociation, Fred Smith, of the Hard- 
ware Trade, and M. E. Wyckoff, 
Western editor of HARDWARE AGE, were 
calling on Minnesota dealers when the 
accident occurred. Mr. Andrews was 
driving out of Rochester when the auto- 
mobile belonging to Dr. Will Mayo, the 
famous surgeon, backed out into the 
road, making it necessary to suddenly 
turn the machine into a side street, 
which could have been done easily had 
not the pavement been sprinkled, caus- 
ing the two machines to skid and collide. 
The result was a very badly damaged 
machine for Mr. Andrews and the 
three hardware men after climbing out 
of the up-turned machine found they 
were none the worse for wear, although 
somewhat shaky after the close call. 





Cloverdale Hardware Builds 
Warehouse 


A two-story warehouse is being 
erected by the Cloverdale Hardware & 
Lumber Co., Cloverdale, Ind. The new 
building will be 63 x 106 feet. 
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Holiday Goods Attract Chicago Buyers 


— Crops Favorable— Prices Steady 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 

YWNHE wholesale business of this territory is said to be 
| as good or perhaps a little better than it was a year 

ago. Both manufacturers and jobbers seem to be 
well up on their orders with occasional exceptions. The 
demand is steady and current business for fall goods is 
brisk. Considerable attention is being paid to holiday mer- 
chandise just at this time as dealers are making larger 
displays of hardware each year for gift purposes. Toys 
are also receiving early attention. 

Some sections which ordinarily buy freely from Chicago 
houses have shown a slight slowing up of orders but the 
demand from other sections has been sufficient to keep 
business slightly ahead of last year. Caution as to con- 
sumer demand seems to be prevailing with both retailer 
and jobber. Orders are not being placed a great way 
ahead—although dealers seem perfectly willing to specify 


more freely than a year ago, for future requirements. 


Stocks are being kept in good condition but orders are 
smaller and sent in more frequently. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Demand for nickel 


Much is being said about Babson’s speech in Chicago 
recently, in which he said that 1924 would not be as good 
a year as had been predicted in face of the optimistic 
statements made by well known people. Opinion is di- 
vided as to what 1924 will really be, but all seem agreed 
that business will be approached with a conservative atti- 
tude. Factories, as a whole, are fairly well up on orders 
and will be able to ship promptly and jobbers are keeping 
stocks in good shape and filling orders promptly. It 
would seem that the retailer who is not speculating in 
quantity purchases will be playing a safe game by order- 
ing as he needs merchandise and making turnover the 
principal policy of his business. 

Some very slight price reductions have been reported in 
off-season items. There is at the present time no indica- 
tion of general reductions and prices as a whole are re- 
maining remarkably firm. With the prospect of good 
prices for a large corn crop, most of which is raised in 
this section, it is reasonable to suppose that rural com- 
munities will buy as soon as the crop begins to move. 


on hand; prices expected to remain BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Factories 


alarm clocks greater than ever before. 
Stocks are badly broken, and factories 
are from six to eight months behind in 


deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, 913.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
ease lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. 
lots, $18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, 
$20.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 in case 
lots; Lookout, $13.28 in doz. lots, 
$12.84 in case lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
in doz. lots, $14.64 in case lots. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Rush orders for ammunition are plenti- 
ful. Factories are hard pressed to 
handle a fall demand for guns which is 
fully as heavy as in 1922. Dealers wiil 
recall the shortage in the supply last 
year. Late orders will be hard to fill. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 

Prices unchanged; satisfactory business 

being done for fall and winter supplies. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f. o. b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 

Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 

each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each: P ees 

Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 

each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 
we —E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each 
Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1. 86 each; Ajax, No 
6, 90c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. ‘ 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30x3% non-skid, 
Fabric, 98.65 each; cord, $11.60 each; 
gray inner tubes, 30x3%4, $1.30 each; 
red inner tubes, 30x3%, $1.80 each. 

We quote f. o. b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service net $15.25; No. 202 Heavy 
Duty set, : No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, Pd ‘No. 505B Screw Driver 
set, $3.40. An Snap-On Wrenches 


‘less 40 per cent f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Manufacturers still slow in 
filling orders; jobbers report fair stocks 


firm during ensuing season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 lb., 914 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BALE TIES.—Due to shortage of small 
wire, shipments are hard to obtain and 
stocks are somewhat broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f. o. b. Chicago district: Bale ties, 70 
per cent discount. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—New discounts 
have been announced applying on the 
lists issued Sept. 1. Net prices are 
slightly reduced. 


We quote from jobbers’ tocks, 
f. o. b. Chicago: Large carriagé bolts, 
40-10 per cent off new list; small car- 
riage bolts, 50-5 per cent off new 
list; large sized machine bolts, 50-21% 
per cent off new list; small sized ma- 
chine bolts, 50-10 per cent off new 
list; all stove bolts, 70-5 per cent off 
new list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off new list. 





A Wonderful Help 


“Hardware Age, 
“New York. 
“Gentlemen: 

“I am inclosing check $3 for 
subscription and _ inventory 
sheets, which I hope you will 
forward us as soon as con- 
venient. 

“You are publishing a splen- 
did magazine and we appreci- 
ate it and find.it a wonderful 
help to us in many ways. 

“Very truly yours, 
“M. J. Manning & Son’s, 
“Kansas City, Mo.” 











continue to work to capacity and are 
from four to eight weeks behind with 
their orders; demand continues excep- 
tionally good. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Chicago: 34%x3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4x4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 


CHAIN.—Demand continues | steady, 
especially for weldless patterns; prices 
firm and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Attracted by the new list prices and 
longer discounts on clipping machines, 
grinders and parts, dealers are showing 
a decided interest in this line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 clip- 
ping machine, $12.75 list; one-man 
power shearing machine, $21 list; top 
plates No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each 
list; bottom plates, No. 99 and No 
361, $1.75 list. Dealers’ discount, 33; 
per cent. Stewart electric clipping 
machine, pedestal types, $85 list: 
shearing machine, 990 list, f.o.b. fac- 
tory Chicago, with 25 per cent dis- 
count to dealers. 


COPPER, RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Present prices low and are attracting 
an unusual volume of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Cutlery business is even 
heavier and better in volume than last 
week. Orders are from every section 
of the country. Dealers’ stocks are 
evidently low. Merchants who have 
put off ordering their fall and holiday 
wants in cutlery and silverware lines 
are now sending in their orders freely 
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and pushing for prompt deliveries. 
Dealers are advised to enter orders for 
their requirements while stocks are 
complete and assortment is unbroken. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.—De- 
mand for electric heaters brisk; manu- 


facturers behind in deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft.; 1000-ft. lots, 
$7; No. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000 ft.; 
1000-ft. lots, $13.75; %-in. brush brass 
key socket, 2lc. each; two-way plugs, 
60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. each; 
one-piece attachment plugs, 13c. 
each; two-piece attachment plugs, 
12c. each. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales always very good at this 
season of the year; no recent change in 


prices, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $5.40 per 100 ft.; 39-gage, 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4.45 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.73 per doz. 


EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged; business very active. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 

12c. per pound. 


FIELD FENCE.—While current busi- 
ness is not very active, prices are un- 
changed; stocks are in good shape and 
jobbers are offering a dating on this 


line. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 


FILES.—Sales good; stocks ample to 
take care of all requirements; prices 
remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—The next few 
months will show the large demand of 
the year; factories still slow on de- 


liveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, _ 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; Oo. 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.: 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz. ; Enterprise, 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.; No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 


FRUIT PRESSES AND CIDER 
MILLS.—Plentiful fruit crops at 
reasonable prices are making a fine 
late season demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Fruit Presses,—Juicy Fruit, 3-at., 
$3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12-qt., $5.50 
each. Enterprise, No. 6, $5.55 each; 
No. 12, $7.30 each. 

Cider Mills.—Junior, $21.75; Medium, 
$25.50; Senior, $38; Self Feed, $15.25 


GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.— 
Demand by retailers continues strong 
with no particular change in price 
situation. As every kerosene heater 
requires a fivé-gallon can these are in 
great demand at $8 to $8.50 per doz. 
for standard grade galvanized. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition grade gal- 
vanized after-made water pails, 8- 
qt., $1.95 doz.; 10-qt., $2.25 doz.; 12- 
qt., $2.50 doz.; 14-gt., $2.75 doz.; gal- 


vanized wash tubs, No. 1, $6.75 doz.; 
No. 2, $7.25 doz.; No. 3, $8.75 doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand for 
glass very heavy at present; supply not 
over- mpi prices steady. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
con Chicago: Single strength A and 
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B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib., 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 
HANDLED HAMMERS.—No price 
changes expected; sales keeping up 
very actively; both manufacturers and 
jobbers shipping very promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-02 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per «doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz 








We Thank You! 


“Mr. Llew S. Soule, 

“Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 

“239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
“Dear Mr. Soule: 

“I want to compliment you on 
your splendid magazine and 
your untiring efforts in getting 
live material in it continually. 

“Yours most truly, 
“W.A Denny, 
“Denny & Jones, 
“New Hampton, Mo.” 











HATCHETS.—Shipments being made 


promptly; sales on a liberal basis and 
much better than last season; present 


prices expected to hold firm during 1923. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive roeees shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Sales_ good; 
shortage of better grades continues; 


prices firm but unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 

1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 2 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 

HINGES.—Prices firm; stocks broken; 

sales being well maintained. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57: 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy » “hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 6- 
in., $2.31; 8-in., $5.96: 10- in., $5.64 per 
doz. pairs. 

INCUBATORS.—Very satisfactory 
volume of business being booked for in- 
cubators for future delivery. ; 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.0. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount; brooder stoves, 30 per cent 
discount. 


LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Hogs are low, and pork 
products are bringing a good price. 
Farmers, with this in mind, will do 
more butchering and make more lard 
and sausage. In this way they can 
easily get from $10 to $15 more per hog. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 4- 
qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8. 67 each. 
ICE SKATES.—Specifications for fu- 
ture deliveries coming in very freely; 


no change in prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp, rocker, 
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men and boys, bright finish, 76éc. per 
pair; key clamp, rocker, men and 
boys, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair 
key clamp, rocker, polished steel run- 
ners, $1.36 per pair; key clamp, 
hockey, men and boys, $1.38 per pair 
% key clamp, rocker, women's and 
girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key clamp 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 pet 
pair; screw on hockey, $1.19 per pair 


men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $ 
per pair. 


LANTERNS.—Sales from now on 
should be excellent. Manufacturers 
report they are booking a _ greater 
volume of business than heretofore. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz 
NAILS.—Business continues to im- 
prove; prices exceptionally firm with 
predictions of an advance by some 
makers later; jobbers report good 
stocks on hand. 
_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Common wire nails. 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 


we and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
in. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine 
reduced 2 cents per gal.; dry paste % 
cent per lb. Shellac increased 25 cents 
gal. Linseed oil prices remain un- 
changed. The demand continues to be 
good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 96c, per gal. 
Linseed Oil. Boiled, barrel lots, 
9 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 98c. per 
ga 
ywepentine. Barrel lots, $1.19 per 
ga 
Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots, 
55c. per gal. 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
100-Ib.; 50-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per 100 
Ib.; 25-lb. kegs, 14% c. per 100 Ib.: 
12% 2-lb. kegs, 14%4c. per 100 Ib. 
Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c. per Ib. 
Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.75 
per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 
English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
PREPARED ROOFING. 
ers report costs increasing and that 
they may have to make an advance 
later on in the fall. Sales more lively 
than at any previous period this year. 
We qtote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Jobbers’ sales 
continue very good; dealers getting 
stocks in shape, in anticipation of the 
unusual Christmas demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.: 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, 33 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.: 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar 
row neck only), 80c per doz.: all 
styles, 6-oz., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., 92 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, 98 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—Demand for accessories, such 
as “B” batteries and tubes, increasing, 
indicating that radio fans are putting 
their outfits to work again. 
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REFRIGERATORS.—Next _ season’s 
orders coming in freely. Present out- 
look would indicate that many of the 
factories will be sold up by Jan. 1. 
ROLLER SKATES.—Fall demand ex- 
ceptionally heavy; very satisfactory 
volume of business being placed for 
spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair. 

ROPE.—Orders have started to come 
in for early 1924; current sales mod- 
erate in volume, but good. Prices on 
sisal show slight reduction. Manila 
prices are unchanged at the recently 
lowered figures. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 16%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, 15\%4c. per Ib., 
base; so-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 13\%c. per lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, 
highest quality, standard brands, 
13%c. to 14%c. per Ib., base: No. 2 
sisal rope, standard brands, 12%c. per 
Ib., base. 

SASH CORD.—Market continues to 
hold firm; local jobbers have not as yet 
changed prices on sash cord, although 
there have been several advances made 
by manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12 per 
doz. hanks. 

SASH PULLEYS.—Only a slight im- 
provement in deliveries from the fac- 
tory noted; demand continues good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57¢e. doz., barrels, 53c. 
doz. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand still con- 
tinues to be very heavy; prices un- 
changed, but firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 

SCREEN DOORS.—New prices on 
screen doors and window screens have 


been announced. 
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Right!—Absolutely Right! 


“Hardware Age, 
“New York. 
“Gentlemen: 

“This is the best $3 invest- 
ment we ever will have in the 
hardware line. i 

“Dash & Beerman, 
“Providence.” 











SCREWS.—Stocks ample to meet al! 
requirements; sales reported as normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged; there continues to be 
a strong market in tin and lead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 Ilb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 1lb.; Stand- 
=< No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
expected to remain firm during the 
fall; demand for current shipments ex- 
tremely good in volume; shipments 
being made promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in, nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in. blued, corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 
per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., 923.90 
per doz. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks still 
complete; sales continue active; present 
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prices expected to remain unchanged 
during the balance of 1923. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage, galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 


TOYS.—Orders should now be placed 
for toys. Manufacturers at present 
are working to their capacity, and some 
of them are already sold up and cannot 
make any more deliveries this year. 
The dealer ordering now is insured com- 
plete shipment from jobbers’ stocks. 
TRAPS.—Dealers getting late orders 
placed for traps; future shipments have 
all been made; stocks not as adequate 
as they might be; current business has 
hardly started. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Triumph No. 0, $1.52 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; Triple Clutch, 
115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X, $4.88 doz.; 
Victor No. 0, 91.65 doz.; No. 1. $2 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
doz.; Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 doz.; 
No. 1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 doz. 


WIRE GOODS.—It is expected that 
new prices on poultry netting and wire 
cloth will be announced about the 
middle of October. The season’s de- 
mand is practically over. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$41.60 per 100 1b.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.: 
12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 


WRENCHES.—Business excellent; 
prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
69 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off: engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-71% per cent off. 


City Trade Drops 10 % in New England 
But Country Dealers Doing Well 





(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 


ETAIL cash, or over-the-counter sales in most of 
R the New England cities show a falling off as com- 

pared with a year ago. In some cases the decline 
amounts to 10 per cent, in others to 12% per cent and in 
still others to even more. Thanks to an increase in the 
home building movement, however, the aggregate retail 
daily business of the average firm is running ahead of 
last year. Collectively, therefore, little fault can be found 
with general business by city firms. Country retail hard- 
ware dealers making reports state that trade holds well 
up to or better than a year ago. 

Notwithstanding the irregularity of the retail business, 
shelf hardware jobbers are making even a better showing 
than they did last month, which in some instances was the 
largest thirty day period, with one exception, in the 
history of the various organizations. There was one 
month back in 1920 when sales averaged larger than in 
September. Quicker deliveries are noted in the wholesale 


shelf hardware market, goods in a majority of cases 
going out of stock on the day orders for same are 
received. This improvement is due to the hiring of extra 
help in stock and shipping departments. The shelf hard- 
ware jobbers also are looking to accounts more carefully 
than heretofore. The general credit situation, they say, 
is good, but during 1923 there has been an accumulation 
of slow accounts. Special efforts are to be made to elim- 
inate or shorten up such accounts. 

Mill supply houses report a slow and gradual increase 
in business, but say the tendency among many machine 
shops and small manufacturers is to order from hand- 
to-mouth because of the uncertainty of their business. 
Quite a lot of big buying nevertheless is going on. Heavy 
hardware sales, as might be expected, are better than a 
month ago, but contrasted with a year ago are about on 
a par. Manufacturers of hardware in this section of 
the country are well employed generally and in quite a 
number of instances are still considerably behind on 
deliveries. 
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AXES.—Backlog orders on axes are 
quite generally cleaned up. New busi- 
ness is coming in at a satisfactory rate 
and jobbers’ stocks are quite small. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 
base; double bit, $19.50. With han- 


dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 

BITS.—The Connecticut Valley Mfg. 
Co. has made a reduction in prices on 
auger bits and jobbers’ prices have 
been adjusted accordingly. Wrights 
Jennings bits, for instance, are about 
5 per cent cheaper, and Clark’s expan- 
sion about 10 per cent. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Machine and 
common carriage bolts in especially 
good demand. Other kinds of bolts as 
well as nuts have a good sale, but not 
as brisk as the aforementioned. 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
1) per cent discount; larger and long- 
er, 40 per cent discount; with C. T. 
& D. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list; common carriage bolts, 
25 per cent discount; Eagle carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, large lots, 65 and 5 per cent 
discount; small lots, 50 per cent dis- 


quote 


count; bolt ends, 35 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 45 per cent dis- 
count. 


Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& F., all kinds, $1 off list; check 
nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
fr-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished, case-hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


BOTTLES.—To meet competition, Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., have placed on the market a new 
cheap universal pint bottle, No. 111, 
which in small lots jobs out at $1.11 
each, and in lots of five dozen or mpre 
at $1.05 each. 


CLIPPERS. — The Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co. has advanced its list prices 
on horse and sheep shears and attach- 
ments, and made a change in its dis- 
counts on same, which makes for a 
slight net advance in the cost to the 
retail dealer. No.1 machine horse clip- 
per is now listed at $12.75, and No. 9 
sheep shear at $21, while horse clip- 
per machine attachments are now $8.50 
and sheep $12.50, with a discount of 
43 1/3 per cent. 

COTTON GLOVES.—In keeping with 
the recent advance in the raw staple, 
makers of cotton gloves have marked 
up prices about 10 per cent, and job- 
bers’ prices have been revised in keep- 
ing. 

FILES.—AIl kinds and makes of files 
are in excellent demand for this time 
cf the year. Jobbers’ stocks in some 
instances have been materially reduced 
during the past month. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 


mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount: 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote, 65 and 5 per cent discount; 
American-Swiss list; F., 12% per 
cent discount. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Coal hods and 
ash sifters are the leading active ar- 
ticles in the galvanized ware market. 
Ash cans also are in good request, but 
the demand for pails appears to have 
lessened considerably of late. 
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Can’t Get Along Without It! 


“Hardware Age, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“Please send us the Hard- 
ware Age; can’t get along 
without it; send bill and we 
will send check 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. E. Frost Hardware Co., 
“West Palm Beach, Fla. 
“W. E. Frost.” 











We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Ash Cans.—No. 0180, $2.68 each, 


net; No. 190, $4.20 each list; No. 171, 


$3.50; No. 181, $3.88. 

Pails.—8-qt., $1.85 per doz. net; 
10-qt., $2.55; 12-qt., $2.80: 14-qt., $3.12; 
pails, 40 lb., to dozen, $4.80; pails, 50 


Ib. to doz., $6.20. 
Tubs.—No. 200, $12 
No. 300, $13.25. 
Garbage Cans.—Dover line, No. 4, 
91; No. 2, $1.40; No. 1, $1.68. 
Ash Sifters.—Favorite, $6 per doz. 
net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3.65. 


per doz. net; 


Watering Pots.—4 qt., $6.85 per 
doz.: 6-qt., $8.90; 8-qt., $9; 10-qt., 
$10.25; 12-qt., $11.75; 16-qt., $14. 


Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., 93.16 per doz.; 16-in., 


$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles; 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 


HANDLES.—Ax handles are in good 
request, and the movement of pick out 
of local stocks is increasing. Prices 
are steady. 

We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Handles.—Ax, hickory, first quality, 
28-in., $6.75 per doz. net; 30-in., 
$4.99: 32-in., $4.99. Pick, 36-in., $7.67 
per doz. net. 

HOCKEY STICKS.—On account of the 
high price of suitable timber from 
which these goods are made, the local 
supply is limited. There is every indi- 
cation of a shortage of hockey sticks 
early in the season. Many retail deal- 
ers are supplying themselves with rea- 
sonable stocks, being of the opinion 
prices will not be lower in view of the 
supply situation. 


jobbers’ 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Hockey Sticks.—Boys’ $3.60 to $4 


per doz. net; men’s $7.75 to $16 per 
doz. net. 


KEGS.—Although selling from day to 
day, aggregate jobbing bookings so far 
this season are behind those of 1922. 
The wholesale trade, contrary to expec- 
tations, finds itself with larger ready 
stocks than desired. 


We quote from joston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Cider Kegs.—Red oak, inside and 
outside finished. 5-gal., $1.65 each 
net; 10-gal., $2.20; 15-gal.. $2.50; 20- 
gal., $2.95; 25-gal., $3.30; 30-gal., 


$3.65; 50-gal., $5.30. 
LANTERNS.—Good sales reported by 
both jobber and retail houses. It now 
looks as though predictions that 1923 
will be one of the best years on record 
will be fulfilled. 
We quote 
stocks: 
Lanterns.—Supreme line, Hot Blast, 
No. 210, $7.75 a doz.; long globe cold 
blast. No. 240, $12.75; No. 130, mid- 
get, $17; short globe cold blast, No. 
10, $12.75; electric, No. 100, $31.25. 


from Boston jobbers’ 
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LUNCH KITS.— Keen competition 
among makers of lunch kits has re- 
sulted in the placing on the market by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., of a new style, No. 2111, which 
jobs out at $1.75 each. The company’s 
cther numbers are listed as heretofore, 
with the same discount. 
We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
400, $3; 


Lunch Kits.—No. No. 496, 
$3.25. Discount 25 and 10 per cent. 


NAILS.—Wire nails not selling as 
freely as anticipated and jobbers have 
been able to accumulate more stock 
than noted in months. Cut nails are 
selling in normal quantities, but as 
stocks are broken deliveries are more 
or less irregular. 


quote 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35; per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg, 
base, f.o.b Pittsburgh. Galvanized 


wire nails, l-in. and longer, add $2.50 


” FE 


per keg; shorter than 1-in., 2.00; 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, car lots, 


$3.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots, $4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
car lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots, f. 0. b. mill; galvanized 
cut, from stocks, 4 penny and smaller, 
$7.85 per keg, base, large, $8.20; from 
factory. 4 penny and smaller, $7.35 
per keg, base; larger. $7.70: cement 
eoated nails from mill, in less than 
carloads, $3.75 per keg, base: in car- 


loads, $3.45; hard steel nails, from 
store, $8.10 per keg, base; from fac- 
tory, $7.60: blued 3-pennyweight, 


light sterilized lath, $2.05 per keg. 

OIL CANS.—Leading makers of oil 
cans are out with new lists which show 
a general reduction in prices. The de- 
cline is very slight, however, something 
less than 5 per cent on some numbers, 
consequently jobbers have been back- 
ward in changing their quotations. 
Jobbers say prices will be revised be- 
fore the close of another week. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Oil Cans.—1l-gal, $4.25 per dozen, 
net; 5-gal., No. 14, with brass faucet, 
$15; 5-gal. Monarch. No. $13.25; 
5-gal. brass lever, Peerless, No. 23, 
$20; 5-gal.. with large spout, No. 505, 
for gasoline, $12.50; 2-gal., Aetna, 
No. 51, $6. , 


POULTRY SUPPLIES.—Jobbers are 
still making shipments of incubators 
ordered some time back. These sales 
together with current bookings lead the 
wholesale houses to believe the new 
season will be one of, if not the best, 

on record. 
We 
stocks: 
Incubators.—Queen line, style K, 
No. 20, 70 egg capacity, 916.50 each: 

#27.50; No, 22 


No. 21. 139 eres, ) 2900 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


eggs, $36.75; No. 85 eggs, 
No. 2, 5 


: $2 
I 135 eges, $3750: No. 3. 
eggs, $44.50° No. 4, 275 eegs, $57.75: 
No. 5, 400 eggs, $68: No. 25, 600 
eggs, $103: No. 35, 800 eges, 9132: 
No. 45, 1000 eggs, $157. Discount, 
30 per cent. 
Brooders.—Queen line, No. 1. 600 
chick capacity, $21.50 each: No. 2, 


1200 chick capacity, $26.50. Discount, 
30 per cent. 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry net- 
ting, direct factory shipments, in car 
lots, $5.25 per cwt.; in less than car 
lots, $5.50. From jobbers’ stocks, in 
100 Ib. kegs $6.45 per ecwt.: in 10-Ib. 
packages, $7.45: in 1-lb. papers, 98.45; 
in %-lb. papers, $9.45; in %-Ib. 
papers, $10.45. ° 


RIVETS.—Local jobbers have discon- 
tinued quoting button head structural 
rivets in 100 Ib. kegs. All business now 
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is done on a basis of a 200 lb. keg and 
quantity differentials as on iron and 
steel are in order. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Rivets.—Structural, 
in 200 Ib. kegs, $4.60 per 100 Ib. base. 
For lots of less than 200 Ib., but not 
less than 100 lb. an extra charge of 
40c. per 100 Ib. is made. Iron rivets, 
small, 40 per cent discount. 
SASH CORD.—The advance of 4 cents 
rer lb. in sash cord by some of the 
manufacturers and jobbers has had 
little visible influence on retail buying. 
As a matter of fact, certain jobbers say 
business is brisker. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Sash Cord.—Acme, No. 6, 55c. per 
lb.; No. 7, 53c.; Nos. 8, 9, i0 yo 12, 


button head, 


52c. Sachem, "No. 7, 48c per Ib. 
Sampson, No. 7, 76c per Ilb.; Nos. 8, 9, 
10, 75c. 


SAFETY RAZORS.—Sales of safety 
razor blades are active. One jobbing 
house has turned its stock over ten 
times so far this year and hopes to 
make it an even dozen times before the 
Christmas trade ends. Safety razors 
are not particularly active, although 
advance orders for the holiday trade 
are just beginning to filter in. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Safety Razors.—Autostrop, model 
C, 65c each net. Autostrop, No. 
black, green, blue and maroon, $5 
each list; ivory, $6 list. Discount 25 
per cent and 25 and 10 per cent, ac- 
cording to quantity. Gem, new model. 
assorted cases, in lots of less than a 
doz., $9; in lots of a doz., $8.40; in 
lots of three doz., 98 per assortment. 
Eveready, new model, prices the 
same as on Gem. Gillette, one-blade, 
Naval Set, 41%4c each net; Gold 
Shawmut, two-biades, 75e, or $8.40 
per doz. packed in one-doz. container 
new improved model, silver plated, $5 
each list, gold plated $6 discount in 
less than doz. lots, 25 per cent, in 
doz. lots, 25 and 10 per cent. 

Blades.—Autostrop, five in set, 50c 
per set, ten in set, $1; discount 25 per 
cent. Gem, six to a set, 35c per set, 
in one gross lots, 33c. per set, in 
three gross lots, 31c. Eveready, six 
to a set, 29c. per set, in one gross 
lots, $6.92 per gross, in six gross lots, 
$6.48 per gross. Gillette, six to pack- 
age,, 50c. per pkg.; twelve to pack- 
age, $1, less 25 and 10 per cent dis- 
count. Durham Duplex, sets of five, 
50c. per set less 25 per cent dis- 
count; 60 sets less 25 and 5 per cent 
discount; 120 sets less 25 and 10 per 
cent discount. 

Quite often manufacturers and job- 
bers do not maintain regular quantity 
prices. 


SCREENS AND DOORS.—Now that 
the retail trade has been informed that 
next season’s prices on screens and 
doors will be the same as last season’s, 
orders for new goods to be delivered 
in 1924 are coming to hand. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screen Cloth.—Black. 12-mesh. $2.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, 92.75; 16- 
mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 per 
100 sq. ft.: 14-mesh, $3.30; 16-mesh. 
$3.80; all from Boston store. Direct 
mill shipments, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, 
black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, $2.50; 
16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.50; 
14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh. $3.55. Bronze 
screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 48-in., 
from stock, 73, 4c. per sq. ft., factory, 
T%c. An extra charge is made on 
other sizes of bronze cloth. 

Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 ¥ 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per doz.; 2 x 8 x 6. $21.75; 2 x 
10, $22.80; 3 x 7, $23.80: No. 454, 2 x 
6, $28.40: 2 x 8, $29.60; 2 x 10. $30: 
2 x 7. $32.10: Ne. 457G, 2 x 6, 924.45 
2 x 8, $25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20: 3 x 7, 
$38.60. All prices net, from store. A 
10 per cent discount is allowed on di- 
rect factory shipments. 
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SCREWS.—The wood screw market is 
perhaps best summed up by one of the 
largest jobbers in his statement: “We 
cannot keep them in stock.” Demand 
is quite heavy and shipments from 
manufacturers are still backward. 
There is an excellent market for lag 
screws. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wood Screws.—Flat head, bright, 
75 per cent discount; flat head, blued, 
75 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head, blued, 72% per cent discount; 
flat head, brass, 70 per cent discount; 
round head, brass, 67% per cent dis- 
count; flat head, galvanized, 57% per 
cent discount; flat head, nickel, 62% 
per cent discount; round head, nickel, 
62% per cent discount. 

Machine Screws, Etc.—Machine 
screws, flat and round head iron, 
Nos. 2 and 3, 45 per cent discount; 
No. 4 and larger, 50 and 10 per cent, 
discount; fillister iron, Nos. 2 and 3, 
40 per cent discount; No. 4 and 
larger, 45 per cent discount; flat and 
round head, brass, Nos. 2 and 3, 40 
per cent discount; No. 4 and larger, 
45 per cent discount; fillister brass, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and larger, 35 per cent 
discount; coach screws, 45 per cent 
discount; set screws, including head- 
less, 50 and 10 per cent discount; can 
screws, square and hexagon, 50 and 
10 per cent discount; flat head can, 
20 per cent discount; fillister can 33% 
per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per 
cent discount. 


SHIELDS.—A 10 per cent revision in 
lag screw and bolt expansion shields 
recently was put into effect by jobbers, 
following new lists issued by the mak- 
ers. Lead screw anchors remain un- 
changed in price. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Lag screws expansion shields 
in full kegs, 75 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; in broken packages, 70 per 
cent. Machine bolts expansion 
shields, in full kegs, 60 per cent dis- 
count; in broken packages, 45 per 
cent discount. Lead screw anchors, 
75 per cent discount for full kegs; 
in broken packages, 70 per cent dis- 
count. 

SKATES AND OUTFITS. — Retail 
dealers who had not covered their ice 
skate requirements are now doing so 
quite liberally. Prices, which are rea- 
sonable, remain unchanged. Jobbers’ 
stocks are such that prompt shipments 
can be made if required. As was 
prophesied earlier in 1923, tmcreased 
interest is being shown by the retail 
trade in skating outfits. Several grades 
at attractive prices are available. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys,’ key toe clamp, 
85e. to $3 per pair; girls.’ strap heel, 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 

Roller Skates. — Union Hardware 
Co. line, No. 2, 70c. to 76c. per pair 
net: No. 3, 75c. to 82c.; No. 10, $1.10 
to 91.20; Nos. 4. 5 and 6, $1.65 to $1.90. 

Skating Outfits. —Boys’ and Mens.’ 
sizes 3 to 11. inclusive, $4.25 to $6.50 
per outfit. Girls’ and womens,’ sizes 
8 to 8. inclusive, $4.25 to $7 per out- 
fit. 

TOOLS.—There is an excellent demand 
for all kinds of carpenters’ tools. Most 
makes of planes and Disston hand saws 
are in short supply, but jobbers are 
having little difficulty in filling orders 
for other items. 


TRAPS.—The market for game traps 
Las grown quite active of late. Mouse 
and rat traps continue to sell in normal 
quantities. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Mouse Traps.—Victor, 22c. ner doz. 
net and 92.40 per gross; Official, 35c. 
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per doz.; four-hole choker, $1) pet 
doz. and $11.50 per gross. 

Rat Traps.—Victor, 90c. per doz 
net; Official, $1.20 per doz, 

Game _ Traps.—Blake Line, with 
chain, No. 0, $2 per doz.; N 
$2.35; No. 1%, $3.40; No. 
No. 3, $7; No. 4, $8.20. 

Kangaroo Line. —With chain, No 
$1. 89 per doz.; No. 1, $2.20; No. 1%, 





B84: FED. Be $4.8s: No. 3, $6.50; N 
1XX, $3.05; No. 2XX, $6. ne No, 11 
$2.26: No. 215 $3.66; No. 115X, $2.75 


No. 215X, $4.88. 

Onedia Jump Line.—With chain 
No. 0, 91.98; No. 1, $2.20; No. 1% 
$3.17; No. 2, $4.88; No. 3, $6.59. 

Victor Line.—No. 0, $1.53; No. |! 
$1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60 
No. 3, $6.10. 


WASHING MACHINES. — Although 
not brisk, a more active demand for 
electric washing machines is noted. All 
makes and styles appear to share in 
the improved call. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Washing Machines.—Electric, Haag 
line, 110 volt, 60 A.C., Cylinder type, 
metal cylinder, $87.50. Bluebird line 
$160 list; discount 40 per cent for 
single machines and 40 and 5 per 
cent in lots of six. 


WEATHER STRIP.—New business is 
at a very satisfactory rate, and ship- 
ments on back. orders are now quite 
free. 

° Mg quote from Boston jobbers’ 

STS: 

7. 60, full bundles, 60, 10, 10 and 5 


per cent discount, broken bundles, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent discount. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Sales_ exceeding 
expectations. Wholesale stocks in quite 
a few instances are more or less broken. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A, 25 brack- 
et, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 40 
bracket, 84 per cent discount; larger, 
82 per cent discount. Double A, all 
sizes, 83 per cent discount. Single 
B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
larger, 83 per cent discount. Double 
B, all sizes, 86 per cent discount. 


WOOD SAWS AND. BUCKS.- 
might be expected in view of the scare- 
ity and high cost of anthracite coal, 
the demand for wood saws and bucks 
is mighty good. It is not, however, as 
keen as it was a year ago. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Framed Wood Saws. ces 10, 7” 50 
per doz. net; No. 40, $13.45; me $5, 
$13.45; No. 111, $17.40; all 33- 

Saw Bucks.—Rigid No. 14, $4.50 per 
doz. net; folding, $4.50. 


WRENCHES.—Drop forged wrenches 
are less active, but other kinds are in 
more urgent call than heretofore. 


We _ quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 

Knife and Steel Handle.~-Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a doz.; 8-in., $18; 10-in., $22: 
12-in., 928; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48 
21-in., $58. 

Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 doz 
36-in:, $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, Trimo 
wary Walworth, 50 and 10 per cent off 
ist 

Miscellaneous. —- Drop forged 
wrenches, 62% per cent discount 
Westcott, 25 per cent discount: agri 
cultural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

We quote f. o. b. factory: 

Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, Heavy 
Duty Set, $8: No. 404, Universal 
Socket Set, $7: No. 505B, Screw 
Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-on 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f. 0. b. Mi!- 
waukee. 
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Steel Prices Softening——Hardware Active— 


Pittsburgh Confident About Future 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 

EPORTS as to actual conditions existing in the iron 
R and steel trades, both as regards rate of operations 

of the blast furnaces and steel mills and new orders 
being booked, are somewhat contradictory. The monthly 
statement of tonnage on its books on Sept. 1 given out 
recently by the Steel Corporation showed that the Cor- 
poration had 495,000 tons less on its books on Sept. 1 
than it had on Aug. 1. The Corporation operated its 
steel ingot mills at 87 per cent of capacity in September, 
but at the same time reports are that it booked orders the 
first three weeks of last month at the rate of 31,000 tons 
per day. This was a considerable increase over the same 
period in August, and indicates that tonnage on hand on 
Oct. 1 should show much less falling off than the state- 
ment as of Sept. 1. It is true that shipments of the 
Corporation in September were very heavy, but this is 
explained by the fact that the Corporation is anxious to 
clean up its old contracts as fast as it can. This is also 
true of the independent steel companies, and explains why 
deliveries by the mills have eased up so much in the past 
month or six weeks. 

Output of pig iron continues to show a steady falling 
off. ‘The total production of pig iron by all the furnaces 
in September was 3,125,512 tons as compared with 3,449,- 
493 tons in August. Output this month will no doubt 
show a further falling off as compared with September. 
There were fifteen less blast furnaces operating on Oct. 1 
than on Sept. 1, and most of the furnaces that were blown 
out last month were what are known as merchant blast 
furnaces, that is, blast furnaces that have no steel works 
connections, and that sell their pig iron in the open mar- 
ket. The demand for pig iron for some time has been 
quiet, prices have declined considerably, and there was 
no other recourse for the merchant furnaces but to go 
out of blast. To some furnaces, present prices of pig iron 
are below cost of production, and this is another reason 
why they had to go out. 

At the present writing, the Steel Corporation is oper- 
ating its steel mills to about 87 per cent of capacity, while 
the independent steel mills are down to about 70 per cent. 
There is no desire on the part of the steel makers to force 
demand by lowering their prices, their policy being to cut 
down output to a point where it will about~balance new 
orders being received. This explains to some extent 
why the prices of steel have been so well maintained in 
the face of a constant falling off in new orders for the 
past two months or more. 

The big activity in the steel trade for the past month 
has been the heavy buying of rails by the railroads for 
next year delivery. Next to rails, the active items on the 
steel list that are in active demand are tin plate and 
wrought iron and steel pipe. Sheets are also in much 
better demand, and the figures showing orders booked by 
the independent sheet mills in September, which will be 


AXES.—Jobbers here report that mak- prompt shipment, and in some cases are are being firmly held. 


released in a few days, are expected to show that bookings 
in September were nearly double those of August. Much 
of this increased business has come from the automobile 
builders. New orders for tin plates are also heavy. Large 
makers of containers, among these being the American 
Can Co. and the Continental Can Co., are said to have 
placed very large orders for tin plate for delivery up to 
the end of this quarter. Also large orders for tin plate 
have been taken by American mills for shipment to Japan 
to be used in new roofs and for other purposes in rebuild- 
ing in that country. It is a notable fact that on these 
orders for Japan, full prices were obtained. This is ex- 
ceptional, as usually export steel business is taken at less 
than domestic prices. 

The principal declines in prices during the week were in 
pig iron, steel melting scrap and on cold drawn shapes. 
All grades declined from 50 cents to $1 per ton, and the 
market is weak. Steel melting scrap and several other 
grades are down about 50 cents per ton, while prices on 
hot rolled steel strips, bands and steel hoops are off about 
$3 per ton. Blast furnaces coke is down at least 50 cents 
per ton, the demand having fallen off on account of so 
many furnaces going out of blast. There is also weakness 
in prices of nuts, bolts and rivets, the demand being quiet. 
On the heavier steel items, such as plates, steel bars, 
structural shapes, pipe, wire products and tin plate, prices 
are very firm. 

Some of the steel companies say that orders received in 
the last two weeks of September were better, and so far 
in October this is being maintained. However, it has not 
been fully shown as yet whether the expected heavier fall 
buying movement has really started. It is firmly believed, 
however, that the demand from now on will show gradual 
increase. 

In the hardware trade, conditions are much more satis- 
factory than in the heavy steel trade. The fall demand 
for hardware is good, seasonable goods moving out freely, 
while all indications are that business will be brisk over 
the remainder of the year. Hunting goods of all kinds 
are in heavy demand, and this year will be a record- 
breaker in sales of hunting equipment of all kinds. Sales 
of gas and oil heaters are heavy, while the furnace trade 
is very active. Natural gas companies that supply homes 
in this district with gas for cooking and heating are again 
warning customers that there may be a shortage in supply 
if the winter is severe, and this causing many users of 
gas to put in other heating devices in case they are needed. 
A big holiday trade is looked for this year, and it has 
already started in some goods. 

Price changes in hardware lines are unimportant. Sol- 
der is up about 10 per cent, lead pipe has advanced about 
¥% cent per lb., while prices on linseed oil and turpentine 
are slightly lower. On the staple hardware lines, prices 
are holding firm. 

Collections are reported as having tightened up. 


Discounts on 


ers of axes are slow in making deliv- willing to shade existing prices to get nuts and bolts now in effect to the large 
cries, and that stocks are low. Demand them. As a rule, all makers are quot- trade, and prices on rivets in large lots 


is active, and prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
dled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 


ing heavy machine bolts at 60 and 10 are now as follows: 

eff list for prompt delivery, or even Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
lower on very attractive orders, while small, rolled threads, 60, 10 and 10 
for shipment in last quarter about 60 
and 5 per cent off list is being quoted. 
Rivets are also being shaded, as low as 
$2.85 per 100-lb. on structural rivets 
being fairly common, while in at least 
doz. one case a still lower price was made. 


per cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x6 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 60 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 65 and 5 per cent 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Makers are in It is said the .new extras on rivets Scoala. GF tank a0 per cent off list; 


need of orders for nuts and bolts for adopted by the makers some time ago 


other style heads, 20 per cent extra 
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Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in., 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list; 
larger and longer sizes, 45, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hex. nuts, blank, 3.50c. off list. 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 3.25c. off 
list. C.p.c 
blank, 3.75¢c. off list. C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, tapped, 3.75c. 
off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
9/16-in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per 
cent off list; %-in. and larger, U. 
S. S., 75 per cent off list; small sizes, 
S. A. E., 80 and 5 per cent off list; 
S. A. E., %-in. and larger, 75 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in pack- 
ages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10. 5 and 2% 
per cent off list. Tire bolts, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Belt ends with 
hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, %- 
in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
ends, %-in. and smaller, 70 and 10 to 
65 and 5 per cent off list. Washers, 
5c. to 5.25c. off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 60 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3 to $3.10 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 Ib., $3.10 
to $3.20. Smail rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 
and 5 off list. G. P. lag bolts, %-i 
and smaller, rolled thread, 65 and ib 
per cent off list. Eagle carriage bolts, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Eagle 
tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list. 
Champion tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—AIll the 
makers of steel bars say firmly that 
they are not cutting the regular price 
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of 2.40 cents at mill, and state further 
that they prefer to reduce output rather 
than cut prices. Demand for both iron 
and steel bars is quiet, orders being 
only for small lots for early needs. 
Warehouses prices on steel bars in 


small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15¢c., and for steel hoops, 3.95dc. 


These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock, 

LEAD PIPE.—Most makers of lead 
pipe have advanced prices % cent per 
lb., local jobbers now quoting 10% cents 
per lb. from stock. In the past year, 
prices on lead pipe have advanced 2 
cents per lb. or more.- Demand is re- 
ported to be quite heavy. 
SHEETS.—It is claimed that orders for 
all grades of sheets placed in September 
were about double those of August. The 
automobile builders are buying quite 
actively, and the demand for galvanized 
sheets is larger than for some time. 
The market is holding firm, the only 
exception being that black sheets can 
be bought from some mills at 3.75 cents 
base, the open market being 3.85 cents 
base, at maker’s mill. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Prices have 
been fixed by makers of poultry netting 
for next year, and are the same as 
those that have been in effect from 
May 25 last, at which date an advance 
was made. Local jobbers will accept 
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orders up to Feb. 1 next for spring 
shipment on the basis of 45 and 5 yer 
cent off list for galvanized after veav- 
ing and 45 and 10 and 5 for galvanized 
before weaving. 

STEEL PIPE.—Demand for butt weld 
sizes of steel pipe is still very active, 
makers being at least two months back 
in deliveries. Demand for all kinds of 
oil well supplies is quiet, owing to the 
slump in the oil trade. Prices are very 
firm, for small lots from stock being 
as follows: 


Black Galv. Black ' Galv 
%y....$3.39 eed 1....$7.18 $9.31 
re niin wm aa. 9.71 12.59 


er r 14%..11.60 15.05 
ere 5.43 2.+215.61 20.25 
, Re 6.56 21%. .24.68 

Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. P itts- 
burgh. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Demand for plain 
wire from manufacturing consumers is 
reported to be active, but for wire nails 
and galvanized plain and barb wire is 
only fair. Prices are strong. 


Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3. 50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized 2- -point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.80 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


Collections Good—Sales Active 
Throughout Cincmnati District 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 
USINESS continues entirely satisfactory, and while 
B during the first two weeks of the month of Sep- 
tember sales declined somewhat, during the last 
two weeks orders were so much more plentiful that the 
average increase of business each month over last year 
was easily maintained, This increase generally runs from 


25 to 35 per cent. 


The price situation shows little change. Some hesitancy 
is noted in forward buying, however, in some lines, more 
particularly where shipments can be made from factory 
stocks. Some jobbers are of the opinion that it is a wise 
policy to cover only for immediate needs, and where they 
had been buying for sixty to ninety days ahead, they are 


AXES.—Shipments on orders have been 
good; current orders satisfactory; no 
price changes reported. 
AMMUNITION.—Sales have been 
good. The squirrel hunting season is 
now in full swing, and dealers report 
sales good. Big game hunting needs 
are expected to show improvement over 
last year. 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Fall 
business good; shipments of winter 
goods heavy; price changes few and far 
between. Sales to date this year are 
about 25 per cent ahead of last year. 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Some changes 
have been made in prices since last 
report. Demand keeping up very well; 
stocks in good shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 50 
and 10 off; large sizes, 45 and 10 off; 


now covering only for thirty to sixty days. They explain 
that it is not a lack of confidence in the future that inspires 
this method of buying, but it looks to them at the present 
time that as there is no immediate cause for increased 
costs of manufacturing, the chances are even that they 
will still be able to buy goods at today’s levels for the rest 
of the year at least. 


Where prices for next year have 


been announced, jobbers have gone ahead and ordered, but 


out the district. 


carriage bolts, small, 45 and 10 off; 

large, 40, 10 and 5 off; stove bolts, 

70 and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, Ys- 

=. ona smailier, 75 off; larger sizes, 
?) 


BALE TIES.—Sales good, stocks fair; 
prices firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 9-ft. 15-ga., 91.45 per bundle; 
9%4-ft., 15-ga., $1.52 per bundle; 9-ft., 
14-ga., $1.65 per bundle; 9%-ft., 14- 
ga., $1.76 per bundle; 10-ft., 14-ga., 
$1.85 per bundle. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Orders 
continue good. Stocks are in good 
shape, Shipments from factories ex- 
ceptionally prompt. September build- 
ing permits in Cincinnati showed a con- 
siderable drop from the preceding 
month, but are just about even with 
those of September of last year. Per- 
mits to date this year are approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 ahead of last year. 


the hand-to-mouth policy being pursued by the dealer is 
also being reflected in the orders placed by jobbers. 

Fall goods are moving very well, and some orders have 
been placed for spring delivery of goods where prices have 
been named. Collections are still uniformly good through- 


CLIPPERS.—Some future orders re- 
ported; prices strong; stocks in good 
shape, 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Stewart No. 1 clipping ma- 
chine, $12.75 list; one-man power 
shearing machine, $21 list; top plates 
No. 90 and No. 360, $1. 25 each list; 
bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 361, 
$1.75 list. Dealers’ discount 334 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, pedestal type, $85 list; shear- 
ing machine, $90 list, f. 0. b. factory 
Chicago, with 25 per cent discount to 
dealers. 

CUTLERY.—Rumors are current that 
an advance in prices of pocket cutlery 
is on the tapis, but these have not been 
confirmed. Some jobbers report sales 
of cutlery this fall the largest in the 
history of their business. Demand is 


still strong, with stocks in fair shape. 
DRILLS.—Interest fair in carbon and 
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high speed drills; no price changes re- 
ported; none anticipated. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
oom Carbon drills, 60 and 10 off 
st. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Business running well ahead of 
last year; prices very firm; stocks in 
good shape. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, 5-in. eves trough, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 28-gage, 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $5 per 100 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.75 per doz. 

ELECTRICAL GOODS.—Sales_ con- 
tinue very satisfactory; orders now 
being placed for holiday trade; prices 
steady; stocks fair. 


EMERY WHEEL DRESSERS.—Sales 


fair; prices steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Huntington emery wheel 
dressers, 50c. each. 

FILES.—Demand still fair, with some 
fluctuations in prices noted; stocks 
good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Files, from 55 to 60 and 10 
off list, according to make. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales good; 
stocks in fair shape; prices fairly 
strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Galvanized Tubs.—No. 0, $5 doz.; 
No. 1, $6.15 doz.; No. 2, $6.90 doz.; 
No. 3, $8.45 doz. 

Galvanized Pails.—10-qt., $2.35 doz.; 
12-qt., $2.55 doz.; 14-qt., $2.85 doz.; 
16-qt., 93.40 doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with lid, 
= 75 each; No. 2 with lid, $4.35 each; 
No. 3, $5 each; Witt oa, with lids, 


No. 7, $1.60 each; No. 8, $1.80 each; 
No. 9, $1.95 each. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Demand has been 
exceptionally good, and still continues. 
Prices also very firm, no changes hav- 
ing been reported for a year, except 
where jobbers wished to move surplus 
stocks. According to well-informed 
jobbers, there is little chance of prices 
going lower. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single and double strength 
A, first three brackets, 86 per cent 
discount; over first three brackets, 
84 per cent discount: double strength 
A, 85 per cent discount; double 
strength B, 87 per cent discount. 


HACK SAW BLADES.—Demand fair; 
prices strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Hack saw blades, 50 and 5 o 


HOSE (GARDEN ).—Manufacturers 
prices on garden hose for next year 
show an advance of 5 per cent, which 
has been put into effect by local jobbers. 
Some future orders have been booked 
at the new prices. 

LANTERNS.—Orders 


. good; stocks 
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satisfactory; reports of price advances 
heard, but no confirmation available 
as yet. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 
doz.; Supreme, No 240, $12.75 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. E. 
lens, $17 doz.; 160 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.: Monarch, ruby 
glow, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.: Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, $18 doz.: Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 


MECHANICS’ TOOLS.—Slight falling 
off in demand reported, but nothing un- 
usual at this season of the year. Prices 
show little change. Stocks are fair, but 
some difficulty experienced in getting 
shipments of certain items. 
METAL WORKERS’ CRAYONS.— 
These are now quoted by local jobbers 
at $2.75 gross. 
NAILS.—Shipments from mills good; 
no change in prices; none expected for 
some time; demand keeping up very 
well. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


. Stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg, base. 


OIL HEATERS.—Noticeable increase 
in orders as cooler weather approaches; 
prices unchanged. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Demand con- 
tinues steady; turpentine declined 1 
cent per gal.; no other changes. 

We quote from Cincinnati 
stocks: Ready mixed house 
$2.90 per gal.: linseed oil, in single 
barrels, 9%6c. gal.; turpentine, in sin- 
gle barrels, $1 per gal.; white and 
red lead, 14%c. per Ib. 

ROOFING PAPER.—Demand steady. 
No price changes, and while talk is 
heard of advances, these are not expect- 
ed to develop. Jobbers have not put 
into effect recent advances by one man- 
ufacturer. 


We quote 





jobbers’ 
paints, 


from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Standard, light, $1 per sq.; 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.40 per sq.: 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, 91.95 
per sq.; slate surface roofing. 85-Ib 
quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green. 
ROPE:—Nothing new to report; sales 





fair; prices strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades Manila, 19c. per 
Ib.; sisal, 1314c. per Ib. 

RIVETS.—No change in prices; demand 
for small rivets fairly good. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: All sizes, 50 and 10 off 


SASH CORD.—Contemplated advances 


not received; sales good. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, 78c. lb.; med- 
ium grades, 42c, Ib. 
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SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand holding up 
well; prices steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cast iron sash weights, $2.70 
per 100 Ibs. 

SCREWS.—A slight reduction in ma- 


chine screws put into effect; demand 
fairly steady. 

We quote from <ane innati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine ‘rews, 6674 o 
coach screws, 40, 10 and 5 off; cap 
and set screws, 70 off; wood screws, 
80 off. 

SPRING COTTERS.—Spring cotters 


now quoted by Cincinnati jobbers at 25 
off. 

STOVES AND RANGES.—Local job- 
bers report a very heavy business; deal- 
ers report sales to date very good. 
STOVE BOARD.—Shipments now mov- 
ing in good volume; current sales being 
well maintained; prices show no change. 
STOVE PIPE.—Stove pipe continues in 
good demand; prices very strong; 
stocks in fair shape. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: 29-gage, 6-in. knockdown, 
blued pipe, $14.50 per 100 joints, 28- 
gage, 6-in., $15.25 per 100 joints, 6-in. 
elbows, 29-gage, blued, $1.40 doz.; 


polished, $2.10 .doz. 
SOLDER.—Sales continue good; prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Warranted, half and half, 
28e. Ib 

SHEETS.—Demand fair; stocks ample; 


no price changes. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: No. 10 blue annealed, 4.25c. 
Ib.; No. 28 black, 5.35c. Ib.; No. 28 
galvanized, 6.35c. Ib. 
TAPS.—Sales have been fair; prices 
unchanged. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Taps, 4-in. to % -in., 40 and 


10 off; ye-in. to %-in. 30 and 10 off. 
TOOL HOLDERS.—Tool holders have 
been in fair demand; prices unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Armstrong tool holders, new 
list, less 30 and 10. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Contractors’ bar- 
rows in particularly good demand; sales 
of all kinds holding up very well; prices 
firm and unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 


each: concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 
WRENCHES.—Demand continues good; 


prices steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Agricultural wrenches, 60 
off; Coes wrenches, 40 and 10 off; 
Stillson, 60 off; Trimo, 60 off; Snap- 
on Wrenches, No. 101, Master Service 
sets, $15:25 each; No. 202, heavy duty 
sets, $8 each; No. 404, Universal soc- 
ket sets, $7 each; No. 505B, screw 
driver sets, $3.40 each; less 40 per 
cent on all Snap-on wrenches, f. o. b. 
Milwaukee. 


Sales Volume Large in Twin Cities 


— Good Winter Business Predie 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HE improved conditions noted dur- 
ing the past two weeks continues. 
Jobbers and dealers are well satis- 

fied with the volume of business being 
obtained at this time. Jobbers report a 
good volume of business in fall and win- 
ter goods. 


Dealers advise that there has been a 
very good demand for hunting equip- 
ment and supplies; also for football and 
basketball outfits for the various school 
teams. 

There continues to be a good demand 
for stoves, ranges and furnaces as well 
as for electric and oil heaters. 


ted 


Collections show some slight improve- 
ment. 


ASH SIFTERS.—Demand 
stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz.; round metallic, 
$4 per doz.: wood barrel, $12 per doz. 


improving; 
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AXES.—Better demand; stocks good; 
prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14; double bit, base 
weights, $19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—Good demand; stocks 
fairly good; no price change since de- 
cline reported last issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties, 65-10 per cent from list. 

KBOLTS.—Demand improving; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carriagé bolts, 
all sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine 
bolts, all sizes, 50 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70 per cent; lag screws, 50-10 
per cent. 


BRADS.—Demand good; stocks good; 


prices same as last week. 


We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. ,Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25-lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The de- 
mand for builders’ hardware continues 
of unusually good volume for this late 
in the season and much new work is 
still in prospect. 


COAL HODS.—Demand more active; 
good stocks; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 17-in. open jap- 
anned, $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 17-in. fun- 
nel japanned, $4.80; 18-in., $5.25; 
17-in. open galvanized, $5.30; 18-in., 
$5.80; 17-in. funnel galvanized, $6.65; 
18-in., $7.10 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Demand good; stocks 
ample; prices firm. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28- 
gage, lap joint, S. B. 5-in., 95 per 100 
ft.; conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; comductor elbows, 
3-in., $1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Sales good; stocks ample; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent from standard lists. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand 
somewhat better; stocks ample; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.75; No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvan- 
ized tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; 
No. 3, $14.50. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Aver- 
age demand; jobbers’ stocks good; 
prices steady. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carpenters’ ham- 
mers, Maydole No. 11%, 913.50 per 
doz.; Plumb, HF81, $13.25 per doz.; 
Riverside, No. 61114, $13.25 per doz. 
Hatchets, Plumb broad, No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb’s shingling, No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw, No. 2, $16.25 
per doz. 

LANTERNS.—Sales show steady gain; 
stocks good; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
mae Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
OZ. 

NAILS.—Demand very good for this 
season of year; stocks ample; prices 


steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

CIL HEATERS.—Sales developing ra- 
pidly; prices as first quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned polished 
steel, 3-qt.- capacity, $8.50 each; 
nickel polished steel, 4-qt. capacity, 
$5.40 each. 

PYREX*OVEN WARE.—This line con- 
tinues active; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f. o. b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, $720 
per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, $8 per 
doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, $20 per 
doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per doz.; 
6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 
REGISTERS.—Sales of good volume; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 35 per cent from standard lists. 

ROPE.—Sales good; stocks ample; no 
further change since decline reported 
in last issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 
rope, 1814c. per lb., base; best grades 
sisal rope, 1544c. per Ib., base. 


SCREWS.—Fairly good demand; stocks 


cood; prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


SKATES.—No retail demand; jobbers 
report good volume of business; prices 
stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Men’s No. 1624 
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skates, 80c. per pair; 1624%4, $1.15 per 
pair; 52414, $1.21 per pair. Ladies’ 
No. 562434, $1.06 per pair; Nestor 
Johnson hockey, plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 
SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—No retail demand; job- 
bers shipping orders received earlier in 
the year and report a good volume of 
new business. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Sities: Good grade 
scrapers, $4.75 per doz.; straight 
handle steel blade, 95.25; galvanized 
steel blade, D handle, $12 per doz. 
STEEL SHEETS.—Fair demand; stocks 
good; prices fidm. ” 
We quote from jo®bers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28- 
gage black sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 
STEEL TRAPS.—Some interest de- 
veloping and also a few sales. Improved 
conditions expected in the next few 
weeks. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, 
$1.65; No. 1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, 
$3.97; Newhouse Onedia Jump, No. 0, 
= 07; No. 1, $2.88; No. 1%, 93.48 per 
aoz. 
WEATHERSTRIP.—C older weather 
has stimulated demand; stocks good; 


prices as last recorded. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: %th and %th 
wood and felt, $1.85 per 100 ft.; 1-in., 
$2.60 per 100 ft. 
WHEELBORROWS.—Fairly good de- 
mand; stocks good; prices unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Wood Stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz.; No. 
1, tubular steel, $6.75 each; No. 1, 
garden barrow, $6.25 each. 
WIRE.—Sales show some improvement; 
stocks good; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.- @ . Twin Cities: Barbed wire 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog wire, $4.25; 
smooth black annealed No. 9, $4 per 
ewt.; smooth galvanized annealed, 
$4.45 per cwt. 
WRENCHES.—Demand continues 
good. Some talk of changes in price on 
some lines. Stocks fairly good although 
some shortages still reported. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f. o. b. Twin Cities: Argricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 
25 per cent; knife handle wrenches, 
40-10; Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-7%; 
snapon wrenches in sets, Master ser- 
vice No. 101, $15.25; No. 202, $8; No. 
404, $7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 per 
cent, f. o. b. Milwaukee. 
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Editor, Llew 8S. Soule, 239 West 39th St., New York; Managing Editor, 
Llew 8S. Soule, 239 West 39th St., New York; Business Manager, George 
H. Griffiths, 239 West 39th St., New York. 2. That the owner is: (If the 
publication is owned by an individual his name and address, or if owned 
by more than one individual the name and address of each should be given 
below; if the publication is owned by a corporation the name of the cor- 
poration and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of the total amount of stock should be given.) 

UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION, 239 West 39th St., New York City. 
Stoekholders—United Publishers Corp.. 239 W. 39th St., New York City; 
John C. Curtiss, London, England; Fritz J. Frank, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
George H. Griffiths, Montclair, N. J.; Mabel M. Griffiths, Montclair, N. J.; 
W. H. Lindsay, 508 W. 112th St., New York City; J. McGraw, Jr., 
10th Ave., 36th St., New York City; Elizabeth S. Mekeel, Montclair, N. J.; 
A. C. Pearson, Up; Montclair, N. J.; Lelia C. Pearson, Upper Montclair, 
N. J.; Chas. G. Phillips, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Charles Swayne Phillips, 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; *Publishers Securities Co., Montclair, N. a.3 
Jennie M. Phillips, Upper Montclair, N. J.; W. I. Ralph, 231 W. 39th St., 
New York City; Franklin T. Root, Bronxville, N. Y.; Olive Root, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Root Securities Corp., 239 West 39th St., New York City; 


City; G. E. Sly, 630 W. 141st St., New York City; Velma 8. Stevens, 325 
West End Ave., New York City; W. H. Taylor, Upper Montclair, N. J.; 
Everit B. Terhune, Boston, Mass.; M. J. Swetland, Trustee for Grace E. 
Swetland, Redlands, Calif. Stockholders—Publishers Securities Co..; 
*Velma 8. Stevens, 325 West End Ave., New York City; M. J. Swetland, 
Trustee for Grace E. Swetland, Redlands, Calif.; Ruth 8. Kane, Montclair, 
N. J.; Dorothy 8S. Johnson, New York, N Stockholders—Root Securi- 


‘ties Corporation: fF. T. Root, Bronxville, N. Y.; George F. Root, Bronx 


ville, N. Y.; Ralph Root, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Winifred Root, New York Citys 
Royal P. Root, New York City; Esther S. Root, New York City; Waldo 
Root, New York City. 3, That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason 4 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interes 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as *0 


stated by him. 
P. BEEBE, Assistant Treasurer. 


E. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1923. 
JULIA C. H. ALLEN. 


Notary Public, New York County Clerk's No. 51, Registers No 5006. 
Commission expires March 30th, 1925. ‘ei 
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Sor Quality 
Finish 


and Price — 


McKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 

















can’t be beaten. Carpen- 
| ters like them. They sell, 


because they’re Good. 





MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING CoO. 
PITTSBURGH 
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Putting the Idea of Utility in Selling Toys 


Miniature Models of Articles Used by Grown-Ups 
Prove Popular with the Kiddies and 


Profitable for Hardware Dealers 


about toys these days and their 

influence for increasing sales 
of other merchandise. There 
shouldn’t, however, be any reason 
for hesitancy or mysterious whisper- 
ings about them, because the selling 
of toys, workable toys, miniatures of 
actual products daily used, mean not 
only the trade of future men and 
women, but they also mean a cash 
profit and a consequent potential 
profit as well. 

It is common experience that what 
the grown-ups use and want the 
youngsters generally want too. 
Childhood impressions are generally 
vivid and lasting. Preferences 
formed upon the threshold of life 
are more than likely to be permanent 
and it’s only a comparatively short 
time before little Bill Smith gradu- 
ates into the long trouser class. 

Here’s a set of junior golf clubs, 
a popular game golf, increasingly 
popular—isn’t it wise to sell minia- 
ture golf clubs to Bill Smith, Jr., 
while selling his father regulars, re- 
membering that the Smith young- 
ster will be buying man size clubs 
some day. 


é hex is a great deal of talk 


Then there are the miniature tools 
and tool sets that every active 
American boy itches to get his 
hands on. Those play tools teach the 
growing child something about the 
kinds and uses of tools and inspire 
him with a desire to build—to cre- 
ate. Nothing is more wholesome 
and practical than a love for good 
tools and a knowledge of how to use 
them. The sales of toy tools will 
build sales of real tools for the fu- 
ture. 

There are miniature pieces of fur- 
niture for dining room and living 
room that are exquisitely made; 
there are washing machines, plows, 
taxicabs, ironing boards, and all 
sorts of tools, there are toy electric 
stoves that can be connected and 
even the sad iron folks are making 
and selling miniature sad irons, too. 

Some of the sewing machine com- 
panies make so-called toy sewing 
machines that stitches just like their 
big machines. They are used by the 
youngsters, and not infrequently by 
grown-ups as well. 

The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
makes three sizes of play size car- 
pet sweepers that really sweep and 


have a handle and dump pans n’every- 
thing. Naturally little girls playing 
with these miniature sweepers as 
little girls are going to be purchas- 
ers of standard size carpet sweep- 
ers when they grow up. 

Aluminum manufacturers have 
been making children’s aluminum 
sets for some time. There are also 
miniature snow shovels, toy talking 
machines and records, play size 
rakes and radios as well as a great 
many other things, all made primar- 
ily to yield the merchant an immedi- 
ate cash profit. The manufacturer 
who makes the regular product and 
miniature is perfectly content if the 
toys are able to stand on their own 
feet financially, feeling absolutely 
sure that the helpful and beneficial 
results obtained from wide distribu- 
tion of these toys cannot but have a 
stimulating and profitable effect on 
the sale of his regular size merchan- 
dise. 

For the forward looking mer- 
chant, therefore, who sees the poten- 
tial profit in miniatures as well as 
the immediate cash profit this toy 
business is well worth a little atten- 
tion. 








each week. 


scription. 








“I am enclosing my check for renewal. 
to run a hardware store without having your valuable paper come to us 
It is full of good suggestions and ideas for the hardware 
dealer. It has grown in favor with our sales people very much in the last 
year. We find it a great help not only in teaching us how to run our busi- 
ness but it often gives us the very price we want, and many times tells us 
where we can get special goods that we want. I wish that every hardware 
man in the State of Ohio, would subscribe for your magazine. Many times 
one of your suggestions will more than pay for the cost of the year’s sub- 


ay) HELANTUUULUUEEENDENENENSNNNENENOUTOEN 
Every Dealer in the State Needs It 
“Hardware Age, 
“239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
“New York City. 
2 “Gentlemen: 


“With my very best wishes, I am, 


“Yours truly, 


“MILES J. WATSON, 


We would hardly know how 


“Oberlin, Ohio.” 
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The most important part of any garage 





Any style of roof will keep out the weather—any kind of building material will protect a car. But 
unless properly designed, the garage doors will be an endless source of trouble and expense—may even 
cause personal injury or damage to the car. 

Because garage doors are opened and closed several times a day, in all kinds of weather, they must 
be operated with a minimum of time and effort, and wear and tear on the doors, The modern garage 
doorway, which meets these special requirements to the fullest extent, is equipped with— 


Garage Door Hardware 


Garage doors hung on Slidetite slide and fold in- not expose a large surface to strong winds, and will 
side, flat against the wall, leaving a wide, clear not slam shut. When closed, Slidetite equipped 
space. Meets every requirement, from the one-car doors fit tight and are absolutely weather-proof. 
garage to doorways 30 feet wide. Doors move  Slidetite meets the exacting needs of the most impor- 
smoothly, with little effort. They cannot sag, do tant part of the garage in the most satisfactory way. 

Its many advantages make Slidetite a profitable item to handle. 
Write for full information and Slidetite book A-29. Contains 
many practical suggestions and illustrations of modern garage 


doorways, which will assist you: in making sales. 
0 Chicago 
. e Minneapolis 
Omaha 





Richards-Wilcox Mf 





New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia AHanewer forany Door that Slides 
Cleveland Ka Ci 
ladienspelle AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. Fp anne od 
einen RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO if _San Francisco 
(1109) Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Exclusive manufacturers of “AiR-Way” the original sliding-folding window hardware 








N the boardwalk at Atlantic 
QO City, where East’ meets 

West and North hob-nobs 
with South, just a few steps from 
Heinz’s 57 Pier, is perhaps one of 
the most unique hardware stores in 
America. Next time you visit the 
‘ great playground stroll out on the 
boardwalk and you will find Weber’s 
Kitchen Novelty Shop at 807-809; 
it’s been there since 1909. 

Mr. Weber specializes in kitchen 
hardware and that only. It would 
be a revelation to most retail hard- 
ware merchants to spend a few min- 
utes in this compact little store. 


=. 
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Kitchen 
Helps 


from 
‘¢ America’s 


Playground” 


oe 
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The average dealer would come 
away impressed with the fact that 
there are many useful quick-selling 
handy helps for the kitchen that he 
does not carry. Upon his return to 
that home town store, he would over- 
haul his line of kitchen hardware— 
and add a long list of good sellers, 
hitherto strangers to his stock. 

In the window of this store, for 
instance, there was a combination 
knife and fork for a one-armed man 
—the firm sells a lot of them. 

Another novelty sold here is a 
food masticator for old people—a 
simple contrivance manipulated by 


The interior of Weber’s Kitchen Novelty Shop, Atlantic City, N. J. Above is the exterior of the stor¥ 
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HERE IS A NICE BIT OF BUSINESS 






Sell the Garages and 
Repair Stations these 
Carborundum Products 


/ 
a a at ed | 





Carborundum and Aloxite Grinding 
Wheels. In every shop there are a multi- 
tude of uses for these wheels—parts and 
fittings to be ground—tools to be sharp- 
ened—pieces to be finished. 





Write for suggested stock list in popular 
sizes and grits. To stock them is to sell 
them. 





Carborundum Valve Grinding Com- 
pound, the speediest of all compounds for 
giving all motor valves a clean, true power- 
proof seat. It cuts without scoring—does 
a better job in less time. Stock it in the 
grease-mix or water-mix in handy combi- 


CC 





nation cans—in one and five-pound tins. 
To stock it is to sell it. 


Aloxite Cloth—for all metal finishing—an =} 
abrasive cloth that cuts faster, lasts longer, Hy 
leaves a more uniform finish—coated with 
the hard, sharp, tough grains of the manu- 
factured abrasive Aloxite. 

Stock it in the Economy Rolls—in sheets 
and reams. To stock it is to sell it. 


POCKCCCRCCRRASSACASTHSAHASARCAERTRAAHASLARTRRATRARRSATCRESCKRREESTRCRSCRRATHSRHR CRE THRRO SESE SRE RR TRRRRERRTSORRSRECERERECECESERECESSCRSRCRECERERERRESERCREEEERARRRRESRERRRERRAReeRaeeeteceeRe aS 





The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 





New York Philadelphia Detroit 
Chicago Cleveland Milwaukee | 
! Boston Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Grand Rapids 











eastaiatiet aie 
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handles—put on the dining table 
along with the knife, fork and spoon. 
There is an active demand for this 
article, especially from old folks’ 
homes, 

There was an aluminum egg 
poacher advertised by an appetite 
inspiring little booklet—‘Ninety 
and Nine Ways of Serving Poached 
Eggs.” An attractive combination 
of fruit and vegetable cutters for 
fancy and plain cooking—a dozen 
different shapes and sizes in a set. 

One of the many circulars they 
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hand out is an advertisement of a 
smokeless broiler—a little poem en- 
titled—“‘Suggestion for the Flapper 
Hope Chest.” The first two verses 
run like this:— 


When the flapper’s broiling bacon, 
With a streak of lean and fat, 

And the winter winds are blowing 
Round her cottage door and thatch, 
She’ll be happy, for she’ll fancy 
’Tis his hand upon the latch. 


And when you're safely married, 


Mr soessnnnsnennins 


ing Hardware Conventions 





October 11, 1923 


I’m sure ’twill be good news, 
It’s a cure for indigestion 
And drives away the blues. 


This little store is known all over 
America as a headquarters for the 
latest offerings in kitchen novelties 
—a Mecca for the visiting house- 
wife and hardware man. 

Mr. Hardware Dealer, here is a 
pointer: Let the folks in your town 
know that you specialize in kitchen 
hardware—and the women of the 
town will wear a path to your door! 





| 
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NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 
1923. Headquarters, Marlborough- 
Blenheim. T. James Fernley, secretary- 
treasurer, 505 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1928. Headquarters, 
Shelburne Hotel. T. James Fernley, 
secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1928. Open- 
ing session will be held on the evening 
of Oct. 16. Headquarters, Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New 
Tork, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 22, 
23, 24, 25, 1924. J. M. Stone, secretary- 
treasurer, 202 Republic Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
City Auditorium, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 
22, 23, 1924. W. W. McAlister, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Boulder, Colo. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Missouri Theater Building, Kansas 
City, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1924. L. W. 
Shouse, manager of exhibit in Conven- 
tion Hall, Central and Thirteenth 
Streets, Kansas City, Mo. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND. EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. 
James B. Carson, . secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 


TION, Cadle Tabernacle, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. G. F. 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Lynchburg, Feb, 5, 
6, 7, 1924. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
H. Dietz, secretary, 414-419 * Tittle 
Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
1924. George W. Kornley, manager of 
exhibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer, Stevens Point, Wis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTA SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. Sharon E. 
Jones,  secretary-treasurer, Wesley 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 12-15, 1924. A. R. Sale, 
secretary-treasurer, Mason City, Iowa. 

New YorK RETAIL HARDWARE AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. Head- 
quarter, McAlpin Hotel, and exhibition 
at Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 
John B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. James B. 
Carson, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Winchester Conventions 


seen 


NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics Building, Boston, Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 1924. George A. Fiel, secre- 
tary, 10 High Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

NorkTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Municipal Auditorium, Fargo, 
Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1924. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 

MissourRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 26, 
27 and 28, 1924. F. X. Becherer, secre- 
tary, 5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Civic ‘Auditorium, San 
Francisco, March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
1924. LeRoy Smith, treasurer, 112 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, February, 1924. Leon D. Nish, 
secretary-treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
St. Paul Auditorium, Feb. 26, 27, 28, 
29, 1924. C. H. Casey, secretary, Met- 
ropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

SoutH DaKoTa Reta. HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND ExposITION, Coliseum 
Building, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 
1924. C. H. Casey secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Bldg. Minneapolis Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand Thea- 
ter Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAR- 
OLINAS CONVENTION, Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C., June 17, 18, 19, 1924. _T. 
W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 717-748 
er maa Bank Building, Charlotte, 
ANe 


Location Hotel Regular Club Meetings 
Toledo Secor Michigan, Ohio 
Indianapolis Claypool Indiana 
Pittsburgh Ft, Pitt W. C. of Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Muehlebach or Kansas 

K. C. Warehouse 


Philadelphia (Warehouse) 


Met. New York . 


W, C. of Philadelphia 


Chicago Morrison 


Illinois, Wisconsin 


St. Louis (Warehouse) Missouri 
Springfield (Warehouse) New BDngland 
Des Moines Savery Iowa 

Syracuse Onondaga New York State 
Jamestown Gladstone North Dakota 


Minneapolis Warehouse 
Denver 


Sioux City 


Rrown Palace 
Warehouse 


Minnesota 
Colorado 
South Dakota, Neb. 
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poMMUrTY PLAT 








“Ou, Jack! +++ It's perfectly adorable!” “They'll see my new silver —if I have to 
invite in the whole neighborhood!” 


“ Asadorable as your little pink ears?” ++ « 
“Foolish!” 


“Ridiculous person!” ; 
“Well, I am foolish over my lovely new 


“Never mind—no one ever sees them— CommuniTy Pate.” 








g Community offers the choice of five exquisite designs, the security of 
exceptional quality and the assurance of distinction. Six Teaspoons $3.75 
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Reproduction of advertisement appearing in November issues Cosmopolitan, Red Book and 
December issue Photop’ 
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Washington News 
(Continued from page 78) 
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ments and postal expenditures. Rou- 
tine governmental withdrawals from 
the Treasury, he explained, must be 
kept at the minimum if the purpose 
is to be accomplished. 

Bureau chiefs receive these sugges- 
tions with wry faces. They used to 
think Lord’s. predecessor, General 
“Hell-and-Maria” Dawes was a Tartar, 
but compared with Lord they look 
sadly back upon him as a kind-hearted 
spendthrift. 


Mexico’s Free Port Project 


Mexico is pushing her free port pro- 
ject with an energy we have not been 
used to observing in the movements of 
our easy-going neighbor. These free 
ports will adjoin the Mexican ports of 
Salina Cruz, Port Mexico and Guay- 
mas, where commercial inportations 
not intended for consumption in the 
rest of the country will be free from 
customs duties and regulations. To 
these areas a fourth will be added, at 
Rincon Antonio, midway between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, 
in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

There can be no doubt that these free 
shipping and industrial areas will 
greatly stimulate trade between Mex- 
ico and the United States and will 
prove of decided value to our manu- 
facturers. The Department of Com- 
merce is in receipt of a recent issue 
of the magazine Mexico in which sume 
of these advantages are pointed out. 

“It is believed,” this magazine says, 
“that the Mexican free ports will be 
taken advantage of by the big Ameri- 
can industries, especially in the de- 
velopment of their trade with Latin 
America and the Far East. Instead 
of shipping their finished products di- 
rect from the Far East, it will be to 
the advantage of the American manu- 
facturers to ship them unfinished to a 
Mexican free port or ship the materials 
there and have the goods manufactured 
in plants erected for that purpose 
there. 


Lower Manufacturing Costs 


“One of the principal advantages the 
manufacturers will find in this plan is 
the lower cost of production, on ac- 
count of lower wages and lower cost 
of buildings and rentals. Wages in 
Mexico are lower than in the United 
States, and efficient labor can be ob- 
tained. 

“Mexican fuel oil, the supply of 
which is practically unlimited, can be 
used in the production of motive power. 
Water power is also available. 

“Besides having a lower cost of pro- 
duction, the manufacturers would have 
the advantage of using their establish- 
ments in the Mexican free ports as 
storerooms and centers of distribution, 
a shorter distance from South America 
and the Far East. At the present time 
the American manufacturers cannot fill 
an order received by cable from Central 
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or South America or from the Far 
East in less than a few weeks. 

“Even with the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, which considerably short- 
ened the distances to Peru, Ecuador, 
Chile, Central America, China and 
Japan, shipments from Eastern man- 
ufacturing centers of the United States 
are slow to move. The same is more 
true of the American Middle West. 


Up-to-Date Manufacturing Facilities 


“With factories and storehouses es- 
tablished in the Tehuantepec region, 
orders could be rushed and weeks of 
delay avoided. 

“The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is 
crossed by an up-to-date railroad, com- 
pleted by the British firm of Pearson 
& Sons a few years ago, running from 
Port México in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
Salina Cruz, on the Pacific. Both 
terminals are equipped with electrical 
devices for loading and unloading. The 
ports on both sides have been improved 
and made safe for the big transporta- 
tion boats. 

“The Isthmus is in an ideal location 
as a center of distribution for South 
America and the Far East. It also 
affords a shorter route from San Fran- 
cisco to the Atlantic ports, both in the 
United States and in Europe.” 


Latin-American Trade Is Booming 


Mexico’s free port project lends an 
added interest to the statement recent- 
ly given out by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce presenting a 
comparison of the Latin-American 
trade figures for July of this year and 
of 1922, and between the seven-month 
periods ending July 31 of the two years. 
For this seven-month period they show 
a gain in our exports to every one of 
the Latin-American countries. While 
the gain for the world was only 0.906 
per cent that to all Latin-America was 
a little over 21 per cent (from $304,- 
455,000 to $370,575,000). 

Gains of the various ‘countries 
ranged from about 8 per cent for Ecua- 
dor and Mexico to 12 per cent for 
Brazil, 26% per cent for Central Amer- 
ica, 28 per cent for Colombia, 31 per 
cent for Argentina, 32 per cent for the 
Dominican Republic, 36 per cent for 
Uruguay, 37 per cent. for Peru, 38 per 
cent for Venezuela, 56 per cent for 
Chile and 63 per cent for Cuba. For 
the month of July alone, notwithstand- 
ing that several of the countries, es- 
pecially Brazil and Ecuador, showed 
a considerable decline from the figures 
of July 1922, there was nevertheless 
a gain of 29.2 per cent in exports to 
Latin America, as compared with .0063 
per cent for the whole world. 


All Commodities Show Gains 


Practically all of our export com- 
modities ordinarily taken by Latin 
America shared in this increase. The 
more important items are steel rails, 
galvanized iron sheets, wire nails, au- 
tomobiles and trucks, book paper, 
pianos, flour, naval stores, lumber and 
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manufactures of wood, mineral oils, 
white cotton goods, sewing machines 
and cash registers. Some of the items 
failing to show an increase are meat, 
and meat products, fish, sugar, mo- 
lasses and syrup, coal, locomotives, 
newsprint paper and typewriters. 

In the meantime our imports from 
Latin America continued to gain to an 
even greater extent. For the seven- 
month period the gain from all South 
America was 61.6 per cent and from 
all Latin America 50 per cent (from 
$459,212,000 to  $689,645,000), as 
against 42 per cent for the whole world. 
The gain in imports from Cuba was 
62 per cent; from Uruguay, 104 per 
cent; from Argentina, 113 per cent, 
and from Chile, 120 per cent. Ecuador 
and Venezuela both showed slight de- 
creases. 

With such a_ showing Secretary 
Hoover seems fully justified in pre- 
dicting even better things when the 
existing exchange conditions, now ad- 
verse to the United States, have re- 
turned to a normal basis. 


Takes Referendum on Forestry Policy 


A proposed national forestry policy, 
drawn up by a special committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has been put to a refer- 
endum vote of the more than twelve 
hundred business organizations making 
up the Chamber’s membership. The 
committee’s report was prepared after 
months of study of the forestry prob- 
lem and contains eight specific recom- 
mendations on which the member or- 
ganizations of the Chamber are asked 
to ballot. The proposals call for both 
federal and State action for the pur- 
pose of assuring a permanent future 
supply of timber. 

The recommendations to be voted on 
are as follows: 

1. That the federal government 
should, for protection of headwaters 
of navigable streams and to the extent 
permitted by existing law, acquire, 
reseed, and replant waste lands on 
which reproduction of forest growth 
cannot be obtained by natural means, 
with discretion in the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prefer lands in States 
which provide at least an equal amount 
of funds for acquisition of such lands. 

2. That States and municipalities 
should acquire, reseed, and replant the 
remainder of such waste lands. 


Full Cooperation Necessary 


3. That Congress should enact new 
legislation with reference to other 
classes of timberland, to make provi- 
sion for cooperation of federal govern- 
ment, State governments, and timber 
owners in protection and reproduction 
of timber. 

4. That such new federal legislation 
should condition use of federal funds 
upon the State. (a) having a forestry 
or conservation commission; (b) form- 
ulating a code of forest management 
acceptable to the federal Department 
of Agriculture and aimed to secure 


Reading matter continued on page 100 
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/ This is the new Big No. 
. 20 Three Piece Roaster— 
Companion to Our Rec- 
ord Selling No. 10 Black 
Beauty. 


Black Beauty Double Roasters 


A QUALITY LINE TO SELL AT A PRICE 


THREE PIECE ROASTERS 
No. 20—12% x 17% x 9%—LIST PER DOZ. $18.00 
No. 10—11 x 16 x 8 —LIST PER DOZ. 13.50 
TWO-PIECE ROASTERS 
List per All Black Beauty Roasters 


No. Size dozen 

made of prime selected 
: o% . a - on ym polished blue steel—uniform 
3 9 = 14 7 5 5. color—heavily wired in rim. 
4 1014 = io! * 51 ao Self basting features—Sani- 
2x 10%4%x 5% -80 tary corners—Rotary Steam 
5 4 x tl i 6.50 Vents. Two piece Roasters 
6 10% x 15% x 8 7.45 do not have the perforated 

7 13 x 18 x 8 7.95 basting Rack. 


Order Now. If Your Jobber Can’t Supply You Write Us. 
Catalog and Prices on Request 


EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 


CHICAG O, U.S.A. 
Eastern Office, Drexel Building 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
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It’s a Pleasure to push 

An Article that will sell 

Itself upon demonstration. 

The Ace Knife Sharpener 

Will do just that. 

Run a dull Knife through 

The Steel cutting Discs of 

The Ace, three or four times, 

And the Edge is keen. 

You can see the Results, 

And they are 100% convinc- 
ing. 

Ask your jobber. 

Tested and approved by the 


Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute 


And nationally advertised. 


Ace Hardware Mfg.Corp. 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


DEMONSTRATION BOARD 


&7 Knife 
Sharpener 


Better than a grindstone 


HARDWARE AGE 


continuous forest production, observ- 
ance of the code to be obtained through 
voluntary agreements entered into he- 
tween the proper public authorities 
and the land or timber owners of con- 
siderable areas within the State; (c) 
maintaining adequate protection of 
timberlands from fire, with funds com- 
ing from State and private sources at 
least equal to federal funds used for 
this purpose; (d) basing taxation of 
growing timber upon the principle of 
the yield tax, with reasonable uniform- 
ity among the States in such taxation. 


National Forest Council Suggested 


5. That Congress should create a 
national forest council to have func- 
tions of advice to administrative offi- 
cials and a membership of nine, one to 
be the federal forester and the others 
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to represent views of public, timber 
men, and foresters, members of the 
council to serve without remuneration, 

6. That Congress should provide for 
a national survey and inventory of 
forest resources. 

7. That Congress should increase 
the federal appropriations available 
for protection of timber lands against 
fire. 

That Congress should provide for 
enlargement of federal research and 
experiment in forest products. 

If you are interested in the preserva- 
tion of the national forests and the 
lumber resources of the country, as of 
course you should be, use your influ- 
ence with your local commercial bodies 
to roll up a rousing majority for the 
National Chamber’s policy as set forth 
in this referendum. 





Display Assortment of Gem 
Oilers 


The new Gem Quality Assortment 
of Heavy Steel Oilers, made by the 
Gem Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is sup- 
plied in an attractive display carton, 




















suitable for a window or counter dis- 
play. The assortment consists of % 
doz., No. 1604, 1/3 pint oilers with 4 in. 
straight spout; % doz., No. 1704, % 
pint, 4 in. straight spout; % doz., No. 
1706, % pint, 6 in. bent spout; and 4% 
doz., No. 1809, % pint, 9 in. bent spout. 
A desirable feature is the fact that all 
the spouts are interchangeable. The 
shipping weight of the assortment is 


Spark Plug Permits Use of Leaner 
Mixture 


The T-N-T Spark Plug, made by The 
T-N-T Spark Plug Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
permits the use of a much leaner mix- 
ture than ordinarily employed, is suit- 
able for use on all types of automobiles 
and permits the use of much leaner 
mixtures than are ordinarily employed. 
A feature of the plug is the fact that 


with each explosion, the T-N-T is swept 
free of soot, carbon and oil, thus mak- 
ing for increased efficiency in operation. 
The spark plug has an auxiliary firing 
chamber, formed by the plug shell, 
Compression in the cylinder forces a 
hot, dry, compressed gas mixture into 
the chamber through a %-in. hole in 
the bottom of the shell. The firing 
points are inside and close to the bot- 
tom of the shell. The baffle plate, 
formed by the bottom of shell, helps to 
keep oil from firing points inside of the 
plug. As the plug fires, the compressed 
gas mixture in auxiliary firing chamber 
is exploded. This explosion drives burn- 
ing gas mixture with great force down 
past the firing points, cleaning the 
points of oil and carbon at each explo- 
sion. A hot explosive spark is driven 
through %-in. hole far down into the 
cylinder, exploding all gas in combus- 
tion chamber of engine. The plug is a 
97 per cent steel electrode. 

In order to help retailers bring the 
plug effectively to the attention of cus- 
tomers, the company is furnishing an 
attractive display case, printed in 
colors, and fitted with polished nickel- 
plated plugs showing the seven types 

















manufactured. Retailers are also loaned 
an electrically propelled demonstrating 
machine, which demonstrated the vari- 
ous features of the plug in an exceed- 
ingly effective and startling manner. 











